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The Week. 


ECAUSE of the dull times—only relieved for the newspapers by the 
local scandal case—the election in North Carolina has been made 
to assume something of the importance as a matter of news which 
it had two years ago. At that time guns were fired in honor of it 
not by one party alone, but by both; by the Democrats, who were 
induced to be joyful by the first returns; by the more worldly-wise 
Republicans, who knew how slowly returns would come in from the 
mountain counties, to say nothing of certain other counties. There 
has been little reason, however, why there should be excitement this 
time, as Thursday’s result was a foregone conclusion. It is doubt- 
ful if more than a minority of persons who have an ordinary 
knowledge of the facts suppose that in 1872 the Republicans carried 
the State by eighteen hundred and odd majority, or, in fact, by any 
majority ; and it certainly is not surprising that the majority now 
should be several thousand the other way. ‘The Civil-Rights Bill 
discussion would alone be enough to account for such a result, for 
doubtless that measure is unpleasing to many of those Southern 
Republicans, of whom North Carolina has theusands, who are Re- 
publicans from principle and not from official mock-zealotry. We 
wish to be understood as speaking only of Southern white Repub- 
licans. It is said that of the eight Congressmen the Democrats 
will have seven, instead of five as they have now. It is not said 
whether either of the new men is of special ability. 








Mr. Daniel W. Voorhees has formally opened the Demo- 
cratic campaign in Indiana in a speech at Terre Haute in reply 
to Senator Morton, said to have been delivered to a large and 


enthusiastic audience. The mostinteresting and original part of Mr. . 


Voorhees’s speech was naturally that in which he discussed the 
financial question, he being not merely a repudiationist, but a re- 
pudiationist on principle ; he says not only that the United States 
had the right to pay the five-twenty bonds in paper, but that it 
would be an infamous swindle to pay them in anything else; and 
the act of 1869, by which Congress declared them payable in gold, 
he characterizes by saying that “with the incoming of Grant’s 
Administration, bonds to the amount of fifteen hundred millions, 
which were confessedly payable in currency by existing laws, were 
changed into gold bonds—as far, at least, as such a crime against 
the people can be successful—thus fraudulently adding to the na- 
tional debt from thirty to forty per cent. on every dollar we right- 
fully owe;” he declares that a “greater iniquity than this 
has hardly happened in American history. A government that 
thus plunders its own laboring masses and repudiates its own laws 
in order to still further gorge the rich, needs a change of officials at 
its head, to use no harsher expression.” With regard to the cur- 
rency, it need hardly be mentioned that Mr. Voorhees is no friend of 
the “monster of contraction”; but he says that “it must not be 
supposed that the Democratic party will do anything rash on the 
subject.” What he proposes is, “to convert an interest-bearing 
bonded debt of twelve hundred millions into a non-interest-bearing 
circulating medium.” This he thinks can be done “at such 
intervals and under such circumstances as not to derange or 
unsettle the legitimate currents of trade and commerce.” There 
are, he says, “fifteen years” in which to carry out this plan; 
but there is probably a longer time than that. No one can read 
Mr. Voorhees’s wild harangue, at the same time reflecting on the 
leading position he is always given in Democratic politics, without 
understanding the reason why Democratic reform seems so im 

possible. 
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We have received several communications from New Orleans in 
reference to the objects of the White League ; the injustice of charg- 
ing it with being a body of ill-judging men; and the probability that 
it will be suceessful in reforming the affairs of Louisiana. One cor- 
respondent informs us that the writers who drew up the Leaguers’ 
address or platform are gentlemen filling in New Orleans the 
position of Mr. O’Conor and Mr. Evarts in this city; and that with 
these are associated business men who represent the enterprise, 
wealth, and integrity of the community, professional men of the 
highest character—in short, the best citizens, and all of them. He 
defends the platform as not being the work of impatient and headlong 
men, apparently ready for another 1866 riot, aud by implication pro- 
nounces the document judicious. We are still of a contrary opinion 
as regards some of its language, having recently been contirmed it 
cur own view by the comments of the Southern press upon the 
Southern elections. The Civil-Rights Bill is their chief topic, and 
that this is so suggests some reflections which we believe our friends 
of the White League will do well to keep still inmind. As generally 
looked at from the exclusively Southern side, and again as looked at 
by other eyes from the exclusively Northern side, civil-rights legis- 
lation seems a simple enough affair: the Southerner declares it a 
wilfully imposed sign of subjugation and a determined attempt to 
make the negro his equal and degrade him in the eyes of his former 
servants. The Northerner denies this, thinks the Southerner un- 
reasonable, and asserts that civil-rights bills are legitimate results 
of the war, which it is only a duty to secure. He cannot sympathize 
with the Southerner in his social difficulty, nor can the Southerner 
believe for a moment in his humanitarianism. 


It has been because of the difficulty of reconciling these twe 
views of the facts that so many thousands of good men at the 
North have reluctantly but without real hesitation ranged them- 
selves at all necessary junctures behind the Mortons and Chan- 
dlers. The Southern people would not reassure them ; and there 
was never even so much as a watering-place congeries of Southern 
statesmen with the wit or the will to try. The Leaguers may have 
better information than we ofa decay in the North of the feeling that, 
as regards the negro, the South will bear to be watched. Some decay 
there has been; how much, nobody yet knows; but how much 
there was of the feeling to be removed the Leaguers can partly 
guess by reflecting on the equanimity with which the North has 
now for years regarded the condition of Louisiana herself and 
South Carolina. Do the White Leaguers think this apathy had no 
meaning and no deep root? We hope better days are in store for 
them and are coming soon ; but we still suggest that if only out 
of abundant and superabundant caution, and to leave the foe no 
chance, Southern political leaders should stop such utterances as 
this. It is from the Leaguers’ platform : 

“But it is worse than idle to reason with those people [the 
Louisiana colored voters]. They have become maddened by the 
hatred and conceit of race, and it has become our duty to save them 
and to save ourselves from the fatal probabilities of their stupid ex- 
travagance and reckless vanity.” 

How? As reasoning is given up, and the blacks are in a majority, 
what must this threat mean? 





The curious mental as well as moral perversion which characterizes 
much of the attitude of the Grangers towards the railroads, finds a 
good illustration in a recent letter of a correspondent of the Tribune, 
who is giving some account of the state of opinion in Minnesota 
about the railroads and the currency. Speaking of what a pro- 
jected extension of the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad would 
have cost if it had ever been constructed on the plan on which it 
was proposed to construct it (by a heavy issue of bonds), and of the 
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consequently high rates the farmers would have had to pay in order 
to furnish the required amount of interest, the writer says: 


‘1 know that the capitalists, both at home and abroad, who have 


inve sated thre ir money in railroad bonds, have very seldom been in 
these ‘:inws’ or had anything to do with the stealing of which so 
much complaint is made, and that as innocent men the Vv ought to 
be protected from loss. But the farmers reply that they too are 


innecent; they set nove of the plunder; and to expect them to pay 
these high rates in order to enable the company to pay the interest 
on bonds that ought never to have been issued, seems to them 
like robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
Here we see that the farmer, who bas not put a cent or may not have 
put a cent into the construction of a road, claims in virtue of the 
fact that he lives near it, and may have to use it cecasionally, all 
the rights and privileges of a proprietor; and unless he is satisfied 
with the amount of bonds the real originators and constructors of 
the road have issued, maintains that he may confiscate it all to his 
own use. If it is ‘robbing him to charge him high rates,” how- 
ever, it would be robbery in a still greater degree to stop working 
the road altogether. It seems, too, to follow from this that it is 
also ‘robbing the farmer” to refuse to advance money to construct 
a road in any place in which he needs one, because this is the same 
thing in effect as charging him more for transportation than he can 
afford or wishes to pay. De non wtilibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio. Therefore, anybody who has refused to lend money to 
make a railroad is, or ought to be, from the Grangers’ point of 
view, as great a rascal as the man who has bought bonds at seventy- 
five cents on the dollar. In both cases the farmer is hindered from 
getting his produce to market. In the latter case “‘ Peter is robbed 
to pay Paul,” but in the former Peter is stripped of everything. 
The difference is that the farmer cannot get at the man who 
would not lend, but, according to Granger logic, if he could get at 
him, he would be justified in taking as much of his dividends as 
would make it pay to carry Minnesota or Oregon corn to Liverpool. 
The telegraph sends accounts of a negro war in Northern Mis- 
sissippi, the story being that twelve hundred negroes have invested 
the town of Austin. Austin is situated in a county where, accord- 
ing to the last census, the negroes outnumbered the whites nearly 
three to one, and there may be no mistake as regards the strength 
in which the investing forces appear, but the telegrams remind 
one a little of the days just ‘after the surrender,” when the Associ- 
uted Press seemed to have taken into its employ at its Southern 
stations large numbers of disbanded Confederate officers. It is 
impossible to tell from the despatches sent exactly what has hap- 
pened at Austin, or how blame is to be distributed, but apparently 
a certain amount of exaggeration has been done, and the importance 
of the affair is likely to be overestimated. It would seem that 
some weeks since a Dr. Smith “ had a difficulty ” with a negro, who, 
meeting him in the street, tried to shoot him. Dr. Smith returned 
the fire, but missed the man and accidentally killed a little negro 
girl standing by. ‘This is said to have so enraged the colored pop u- 
lation of the neighborhood that they attempted to apply lynch-law 
to the homicide, but were prevailed upon by the entreaties of Mrs. 
Smith and the mayor of the town to release him and let him go to 
jail instead of being hanged. But after a brief imprisonment “‘ some 
friends came and carried him to Hernando.” Upon this, we are in- 
formed, the negroes assembled, demanded Smith’s return, and threat- 
ened, in case he was not brought back, to burn the town. The whites, 
it seems, answered the demand by barricading the streets as well as 
they could and telegraphing at once for aid, not to Governor 
Ames, but to the authorities of neighboring towns, and the response 
appears to have been prompt. We hear also of re-enforcements going 
to the negroes from the surrounding country, but we may safely ex- 
pect to hear that the riot has turned out, in the result at least, like 
the old-fashioned ones in whick the negroes used to advance pre- 
cipitately on the woods, throwing away their arms and luring the 
terrified whites to follow them. The early part of this chapter of 


Southwestern social life—that in which Dr. Smith began operations 
—we shall probably not hear till later. 
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The Mayor’s answer to the charges paneer iat has cians ie 
lished by the Governor, but has not been well received. The 
Mayor says, first, that the Assembly Committee on Cities, 
which wanted him to investigate the condition of the Police 
Commission, brought no specific charges, and so he did not 
consider it necessary to institute any enquiry, particularly as in 
his own opinion the Police Board has never been so efficient a 
body as during his present administration ; and that the Board of 
Aldermen’s request that he should remove the commissioners was 
absurd, because it was based on nothing but the report of the 
Assembly Committee. Having thus disposed of the first charge, he 
proceeds to consider the second, and shows that the offence of 
which Charlick and Gardner were convicted (removing an inspector 
without a written notice) was a mere technical violation of law, 
and involved no moral guilt or violation of the oath of office; his 
reappointment of them to office being consequently not a crime, but 
a meritorious action—which is a view radically different from that 
hitherto taken in any quarter. He admits in another part of his 
defence that the aldermen did, on the 20th of June, make specific 
charges; but understanding that the same charges were covered 
by a pending indictment, and being pressed for time, he did not con- 
sider it necessary to look into them. ‘The Mayor discusses the 
question at great length, divides it into appropriate heads, looks at 
it from the point of view of the good citizen, the good mayor, and 
the good governor, and from the moral as well as the legal side, and 
altogether makes his paper such an elaborate contribution to the 
science of government that the reader is almost inclined to believe 
that he is reading arguments in defence of eternal principles of 
right and justice, instead of a shrewd defence of the writer’s support, 
maintenance, and patronage of two notorious, rascally politicians. 
More charges have been brought against the Mayor, but there seems 
little probability that the Governor will take any further steps in 
the matter, as the old gentleman’s term of office expires in a few 
months. His usefulness to the cause of reform would appear—as 
we have heard it gently said of police officers discovered to have 
entered into doubtful relations with leading cracksmen—to be 
‘“‘a thing of the past.” 


The latest move in the municipal game is an attempt on the offi- 
cial life of Mr. Green, whose enemies have endeavored to have himin- 
dicted by the Grand Jury for “lobbying.” The charge against him 
is that during the struggles at Albany over the charter he employed 
Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, as special counsel for the city, to make 
arguments before committees for the purpose of preventing the 
passage of bills prejudicial to the city or to his own interest without 
warrant of law, or if with apparent warrant of law, then that Mr. 
Green sent Mr. Hawkins to Albany to keep him, Mr. Green, in office, 
and not for the alleged object of making arguments affecting municipal 
interests. To this Mr. Green’s reply is, as we believe it always has 
been (for the charges are rather stale), that he had authority of law 
to make an agreement with Mr. Hawkins for precisely such objects 
as those to which that gentleman’s arguments related. By way of 
a still more effective answer, however, he has suddenly filled the 
Deputy-Controller’s office, which it appears has been kept vacant 
ever since the days of the Ring, by placing in it a Mr. Earle, who 
can be relied upon to manage the Controllership faithfully in case 
Mr. Green should suddenly be sent to jail or removed from office. 
The charges against the latter are frivolous to an extreme. The 
use of indictments as a political weapon is so convenient that it will 
probably be found necessary to guard 1t against abuse much more 
thoroughly than has aad been done. 


The Beecher- Tilton case drags along slowly, but apparently 
seems to be drawing very near to its end. “Mr. F. D. Moulton has 
been the principal figure this week, and the sum of what is to be 
said about him as a witness appears to be that he has practically 
refused to testify. It is very unsafe, however, to say anything posi- 
tively about any part of this remarkable case. In all our acquain- 
tance with newspapers, unless perhaps at the times when two 
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candidates for the Presidency bave been up for election, we have | 
never known the editorial fraternity pestered with the iteration of 
more mendacity, distortion of truth, and suggestion of falsehood 
than they have had to endure in this case. So far as we make out, 
Mr. Moulton, who has never spared to tell the committee in effect 
that as friends of Mr. Beecher they had better leave the Moulton 
deposit of letters alone, is still the custodian of his friends’ 
secrets. He appears to have furnished the committee with 
full copies of so many of the original letters as will enable 
them to compare an entire original with each of the imperfect copies 
used by Mr. Tilton in making his statement. 


— 











The Ross case has advanced no further this week, except for 
the fact having come out that the father declines to allow any of 
the authorities to see the letters he has received from the kidnap- 
pers, a refusal which is supposed to point to some family quarrel as 
the origin of the abduction. The Philadelphia police, however, 
have distinguished themselves by a display of vigilance and inge- 
nuity which has rarely been equalled. They have carefully 
searched every house in the corporate limits of Philadelphia, 
and, in order to prevent hard feeling, they gave notice some 
days before through the press that they were going to make this 
domiciliary investigation—a notice which enabled every one to pre- 
pare for it, so that all suspicious-looking valuables, or other evi- 
dences of crime, were removed, and the cfficers were received 
by the thieves, kidnappers, fences, counterfeiters, confidence-men, 
gamblers, and murderers of Philadelphia, in their various retreats, 
in the frankest and most cordial manner. Only one citizen, it is 
reported, made any objection, and he on the curious ground that the 
searching of private residences without warrant is illegal. This 
citizen is said to be an old man, and perhaps on that account does 
not keep up with the times. The police behaved in all cases with 
the greatest politeness and consideration, even going so far in houses 
in which people were lying at the point of death as to refrain from 
any of the loud shouting or boisterous profanity in which they 
might so easily have indulged, so that it is not believed that death 
will be hastened by the search in more than one or two cases. 
Strange to say, the boy was not found. 





The correspondence between our Government and that of Great 
Britain on the subject of the ‘‘ Three Rules” under the Alabama 
Treaty has been made public in England, and given rise to a good 
deal of discussion. The two Governments have been in correspond- 
ence on the subject since June 12, 1871, without coming to a suffi- 
ciently clear understanding as to the meaning of the rules to enable 
them to be brought to the notice of other powers, as intended 
by the Treaty. The general conclusion arrived at by the English 
press seems to be that, as the rules are likely to prove a serious em- 
barrassment to neutrals, it is on the whole fortunate that the 
matter remains where it is. With regard to public feeling in this 
country on the subject of the “‘ Three Rules,” it cannot be said that 
there is any, public sentiment about the Alabama having had very 
little that was abstract or technical in its character, and having 
been mainly caused by the concrete injury suffered from a particular 
ship rather than by any wide or comprehensive interest in the 
duties of neutrals. We should almost be willing to go so far as to 
say, that if Lord Granville’s successor and Mr. Fish should, by the 
adoption of some ingenious system of hermeneutics, arrive at the 
conclusion that the new rules amounted to nothing more than an 
explicit declaration of the old international law on the subject, not 
a hundred persons in the United States, except students of law, 
would care to remember what the rules were, and of those hundred 
ninety-nine would be glad of the result. 








The coal and iron miners in England, after having had swim- 
ming times for three years, and having in vain striven by means of 
strikes to keep wages where they were before the collapse last fall, 
are now accepting from 20 to 40 per cent. reduction from their em- 
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ployers. There is, in fact, nothing left for the leaders to do but to 
counsel the men to make what terms they can, though this advice 
is sure to bring odium upon those who gave it, who are loudly ac 

cused of “selling out.” As might be expected, so long as their 
executive and agents encourage the demand for higher wages, they 
retain the confidence of the members of the Union; but, as Capita! 
and Labor remarks, when “the same men advise the miners te 
accede to a reduction, they rebel, and many of them challenge not 
only the judgment of their leaders, but even their honesty of inten- 
tion.” The same paper, in reviewing the behavior of the miners 

unions during the excited period 1871-73, shows that these bodies, 
“the more demand and wages rose, set themselves the more deter- 
minedly to prevent an increase of labor, and fenced the pit-heads 
all the more violently against new-comers. When wages are high, 
workmen will labor more steadily and actively than when wages 
are low. This is a doctrine based logically enough on the ordinary 
intelligent instincts of human nature. But under the action of the 
miners’ unions it was completely reversed. The higher wages rose 
they worked less, restricting their days to five and four in the week ; 
and nothing is more remarkable than that, under all the stimula- 
tion of mining industry in 1871, 1872, and 1873, the aggregate 
mining production of the United Kingdom has seldom increased in 
so small a ratio, and never so out of all proportion to demand, as in 
these years.” 





Algeria has always been a colony of rather questionable utility 
to France, having no other advantages than those of a training- 
school for soldiers, and, judging by the evidence of the Franeo- 
Prussian war, not a very good training-school at that. An engineer- 
ing scheme, however, is now on foot which may render it a pos- 
session of greater value than heretofore. This scheme is to let in 
the Mediterranean into the bed of an old inland sea, lying partly in 
Algeria and partly in Tunis, about 160 leagues long and 20 in width, 
and thus create a “ Baltic of the Mediterranean.” <A staff officer 
selected by the Minister of War to study the subject has reported 
that this is feasible, and M. Lesseps is said to have expressed his 
opinion that it may easily be done at the expense of $2,500,000. The 
sea existed in former times, but the formation of banks intercepted 
its communication with the Mediterranean, the African sun dried 
up the water, and the sea became land. A cutting 18 kilometres 
in length would suffice, it is said, to fill it up again. The Superior 
Council of Algeria, presided over by General Chanzy, voted towards 
the end of last year funds for the preliminary work, and in tho 
National Assembly a credit of $2,000 has lately been voted to con- 
tinue them. It issupposed that the resources of modern science are 
quite equal to the task of keeping open the communication with the 
Mediterranean, and great expectations are formed as to the fertil- 
izing effects upon the surrounding country of the admission of such 
a vast body of water. 


The resignation of the well-known French Financial Minister, 
M. Magne, is explained by his failure to get the Assembly to agree 
to his proposals with regard to the repayment of the money lent to 
the Government by the Bank of France during the war. About 
$250,000,000 were borrowed of the Bank at 1 per cent., aad when 
M. Thiers came into power he laid it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of his financial policy that this should be repaid as soon as 
possible, and from that time it has been accepted as a necessity 
that $40,000,000 should be set aside for that purpose annually. 
There was no obligation to dv so, for the Bank has been willing, it 
is understeod, that some other arrangement should be made; and 
even if that were impossible the money might be raised by a loan 
much more easily than by taxation. But the policy has been ad- 
hered to to the last, and his proposed taxes for the purpose of rais- 
ing the $40,000,000, or for covering the deficit if the $40,000,000 
were paid, all proving unpopular with the Assembly, M. Magne re- 
signed. The Assembly seems now committed to a reduction of the 
payment to the Bank from $40,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
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AN EVERYDAY REMEDY AGAINST INFLATION. 


MUHE clipping of the coin of the realm was formerly regarded as a 

very heinous offence against the peace and welfare of society, 
and there were certain painful and disgraceful punishments attached 
toit. Nevertheless, it was nothing more than what might be termed 
individual inflation. If the clippings had been carried immediately to 
the mint and recoined, and Parliament had passed an act requiring 
everybody to receive a clipped coin in payment of a debt due him as 
though it were unclipped, then the process would have been very near- 
ly parallel to our present schemes of inflation. Another form of clip- 
ping was indulged in on behalf of the Government by some kings 
and emperors whom we are now pleased to designate tas selfish or 
short-sighted tyrants, instead of calling them liberal statesmen or 
advanced thinkers. This governmental process of clipping was 
known as debasing the coin. The clipper filed off two shillings from 
the pound, and passed, or endeavored to pass, the remaining cigh- 
teen as though they were twenty ; the government substituted two 
shillings of alloy for two of gold, and passed, or endeavored to pass, 
the debased coin as a veritable pound. Debasement of the coin was 
nothing more nor less than inflation, with two trivial points of differ- 
ence: first, that the debased coin did not bear a broken promise of 
redemption; second, that when the government came to redeem, it 
possessed the advantage of being able to ascertain how much gold 
there was in the piece, and of redeeming at its real and not at its 
fictitious value. The one class of financiers regarded clipping the 
coin as a good way to get money without its costing anybody in 
particular anything; the other class of financiers held that debase- 
ment was an excellent method for raising revenue without the un- 
pepular burden of taxation or the dangerous vexation of a forced 
loan. But notwithstanding the ingenuity of these devices, there 
never was a time when a prudent man was willing to take or an 
honest man to give eighteen shillings for twenty. This fact both 
classes of financiers knew perfectly well, and their hope of making 
money easy rested on their ability to get the cheapened coin off 
their hands before its real value should be found out. 

Mankind is just as desirous to have ‘“* money easy” as it ever 
was; and in our own country, where there is a feverish desire to 
get money for speculative purposes, caused alike by the extraordi- 
nary number of unworked fields of wealth, by the nervous, ener- 
getic, intelligent character of our people, and by the universal 
modern desire for sudden riches, it is not astonishing that we have 
many financiers, public and private, desirous of debasing and clip- 
ping our medium of circulation. Nor is it astonishing that these 
old processes should be wrought into a new form, and be called by 
a& new name, and possess novel advantages in detail, such as “ mov- 
ing the crops” and “ reviving business.” But it is astonishing that 
a piece of work which was formerly reserved for tyrants or 
criminals, and which was always found to be grievously prejudicial 
to society, should now be accomplished, or sought to be accom- 
plished, through the legislative representatives of society. The 
persons of any intelligence who clamor for this, know perfectly well 
that the period through which a debased coinage or an inflated 
currency will carry its supposititious value must be exceedingly 
brief, and never so brief in financial history as it would be now in 
our own country, after all the practical teaching our people have 
had of the ability of paper to run down. Doubtless, if we were: to 
break away the dam that prudence and economy and retrenchment 
have partially erected, there would be a flood at which Messrs. 
Butler and Morton would clap their hands and cry aloud, “Is not 
water plenty? Are not the times lively? Behold what enlightened 
statesmanship can do in the way of spending to-day what we must 
suffer for to-morrow!” The majority of the persons who are “ back- 
ing up” Messrs. Butler and Morton in the work of breaking down 
the dam, know perfectly well that the wasteful flood must be ex- 
ceedingly short-lived, that the natural flow of the stream will not 
be augmented, and that a drouth must quickly succeed in which 
the majority of men will find themselves stranded. Nevertheless, 
each of the schemers thinks that his personal adroitness or luck 





will bear him to the end of the voyage, and enable him to land him- 
self high upon the bank before the waters go down. The philoso- 
phy of these people is that of the counterfeiter who expects to 
“shove” his “queer” before its worthlessness is found out; and 
the philosophy of Messrs. Butler and Morton is that they for a few 
years to come can get up successive floods by breaking down succes- 
sive dams, and, before the general irretrievable low-water-mark is 
reached, be able to land their boats upon some political eminence. 

That the legislative representatives of an intelligent and indus- 
trious people should be relied upon to give legal effect to such a 
scheme is, as we have said, the astonishing fact in the case. It is 
also the dangerous fact. This danger might be deemed fan- 
ciful if it bad not been found that, notwithstanding party 
pledges, we have to depend upon an executive veto to save us from 
just such legislation. The needy, adroit, unscrupulous, and specula- 
tive elements of our wealth-seeking society who want money to 
carry schemes, together with those whose success depends upon a 
nominal advance of prices, in order that they may thereby make a 
nominal payment of their debts, will want inflation just so long as 
they believe inflation can be made effective and compulsory by a 
mere act of Congress. Therefore, the question which all men who 
have accumulated property, or who hope to accumulate it by honest 
industry, must sooner or later ask themselves, is, whether Congress 
has an absolute constitutional power thus to unsettle values, and in 
effect take one man’s money and give it to another. 

By the first ‘‘ legal-tender ” decision, the Supreme Court, through 
five judges, declared that the power “to coin money” given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government, was in effect restricted to 
the precious metals commonly in use throughout the world as a 
medium of exchange. By the second legal-tender decision the 
Supreme Court, by a like number of judges, declared that the legal- 
tender act is constitutional, and that Congress could not only make 
money out of valueless paper, but that this paper could have an ez- 
post-facto effect, and be used retroactively to discharge a debt con- 
tracted before the legal-tender act was passed or thought of. That 
is to say, the Supreme Court decided that Congress could make a law 
whereby a man who borrowed a dollar in gold before the legal- 
tender act, could pay it after the act with forty cents’ worth of 
Government paper. If the Supreme Court could be again reconsti- 
tuted by the appointment of new judges, it might be said that one 
of these decisions of five judges is an offset to the other, and that 
the whole question is properly open for judicial review; but as 
there is no reasonable likelihood of such a change in the Court, we 
must for practical purposes accept the latter as a final exposition of 
the power of Congress. 

But here it must be understood that the latter decision did not go 
further than the precise point at which we have stopped. In the 
cases before the Court, aman had borrowed a dollarin gold, payable 
in the lawful money of the United States. The Court held that a 
paper dollar is lawful money of the United States when declared to 
be so by Congress, and hence that it fulfilled the express obligation 
of the contract. The Court has never held that where a man bor- 
rowed a dollar in gold, payable in gold, he can pay it in anything 
else. Happily this suggestion does not rest upon inference. The 
inflationists do not seem to understand that the Supreme Court has 
expressly decided that we have in this country two kinds of “ lawful 
money,” and that the American people are free to deal in whichever 
they please. Further than this, the Supreme Court has given a val- 
uable practical effect to its decision by holding that, where the con- 
tract is made payable in one of these kinds of money—that is 
to say, in gold—the judgment in a suit upon such a contract 
must be rendered for gold, and the sheriff must satisfy 
the execution by paying the judgment creditor the full amount in 
gold. For such contracts, there is in contemplation of law no paper 
money in existence. 

There is, therefore, in every man’s hands a final remedy against 
inflation. All that is necessary to make this remedy effective is to 
make it operative. If any person can doubt this, he has only 
to glance at the Pacific communities, where the resolute will of 
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the people has kept paper out of circulation as completely as though 
it were forbidden by the Constitution of the United States. There 
are no inflationists there ; for every man, no matter how much he 
may want money made easy, knows that a nominal dollar cannot be 
legislated into a real dollar, and that a real dollar cannot be liqui- 
dated by a nominal dollar, and that if he borrows the latter it will 
be worth no more to him than he can sell it for at a broker’s. In- 
flation has no temporary advantages for him, and seems as childish 
a proceeding as for the Government to print TWO (#2) on the cor- 
ners of a greenback, which says below, “The United ‘States will 
pay one dollar to the bearer”; and then for everybody to take such 
notes and call them “twos,” while they really estimate them as 
“ones.” Parenthetically, we would suggest to Messrs. Butler and 
Morton that this would be a cheap method of inflation, by which 
the best currency in the world might be doubled or trebled in 
volume without the Government’s being put to any extra present 
cost for paper, or to any ultimate loss when the time fur redeeming 
comes around. 

The error of capitalists, and indeed of the entire business com- 
munity, has been that they were willing to speculate upon the sup- 
posed progress of contraction, and have so managed financial mat- 
ters that every “ time transaction” has been a bribe to the debtor 
to be for the time an inflationist. If New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston were to agree that all loans and credits henceforth are to be 
in gold and for gold, a borrowing community like Indiana would 
speedily change front and be heard declaring that irredeemable 
Government notes are little better than their former ‘ wild-cat” 
currency, and that the interests of the West demand that paper 
must be put up to gold. But so long as these people are left to be- 
lieve that mere legislation can give them all the money they want, 
and that the lending, credit-giving part of the community will apa- 
thetically take paper in payment of debts, no matter how little it 
may be worth, just so long there will be active, earnest, dangerous 
inflationists. In the meanwhile, without waiting for a general 
agreement among business men, it isin every lender’s power to do 
a great deal towards stamping out a danger which is constantly 
threatening and disturbing the whole country; and all that he has 
to do is to insist on the simple honesty of loaning and being repaid 
in a money which has some siable value, and does not tluctuate 
with the ignorance or unscrupulosity of Congress. 


THE RAILROAD REFORMERS’ MAIN QUESTION. 

N saying last week that the Senate Transportation Committee 
had failed to make known to the public its views of the “ Postal- 
Car” controversy, we did an injustice, it seems, to the committee, 
for, though Congress did nothing about it at the last session, the 
committee did appoint a sub-committee, and their sub-committee 
made a report to the Senate, which on the 23d of June was recom- 
mitted and ordered to be printed. This sub-committee consisted of 
Mr. Mitchell of Oregon, formerly known as Mr. Hipple of Oregon, 
a gentleman who is quite rich in names, being said to belong to 
a class in society at the West of whom it is frequently asked on 
their arrival at a new place, ‘“‘ What was your name where you 
lived before?” and whose knowledge of the railroad question is 
said to have been derived from an intimate familiarity with the 
affairs of a certain corporation in the extreme Northwest, which has 
thus far proved a greater source of profit to the gentlemen who built 
it than to eitherthe public or the private persons at home and 
abroad whose funds furnished the means. However, Mr. Mitchell, 
in his character of sub-committee, has thoroughly investigated not 
only the postal-car question but another and profounder one, and 
by means of the testimony taken, the arguments heard, and the 
discussions called out, his investigations have cast a flood of light 
upon the whole subject of railroad reform. Into the details of the 
postal-car controversy our readers would probably not care to 

plunge, but this report has important general bearings. 
The railroad question, as we have often had occasion to observe, 
is a very complicated and intricate problem. It involves not merely 
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the question of cost of construction, equipment, and transportation, 
but the relations of several distinct classes of persons directly in- 
terested. It is also closely connected.with questions of taxation 
which are not very easy of solution. Nevertheless, it must have 
struck a good many people of a reflective turn of mind, that how- 
ever complicated the railroad question may seem to them at the 
outset, it no sooner begins to be explored by Congressional or legis- 
lative committees than it assumes a charming and attractive sim- 
plicity. Under what clause of the Constitution of our State, or of 
the United States, as the case may be, have we the right, and does 
it become our duty, to seize and convert railroads to our own use? 
This is evidently the railroad reformer’s main question. What is the 
actual cost of transportation ; such paltry matters as the price of 
iron and coal, change of grade, width of gauge, do not interest him. 
Somebody else must grapple with these details. What he wants te 
know, and feels it to be his duty to know, is under what clause of 
the Constitution he can seize the roads. In the Western agitation 
for cheap freights, to begin with, the primary question to an ordi 
nary mind seemed to be what the actual cost of transportation might 
be, and the ratio of profit to this expense; but the Grangers did not 
consider this a question of any impertance whatever. ‘The extortions 
of the roads they took for granted, and immediately proceeded to the 
elaboration of an argument, founded on the roads being ** publie 
highways,” to show that any rates which the legislature might 
provide for them they must necessarily adopt, and, if they 
did not, the right and duty arose of seizing them for violating 
their. charters. In the next step which the discussion took 
(when it was carried to Washington), the same process was 
gone through. The railroad question, it was said, was obvis 
ously one which could not be dealt with by the separate 
States, for the lines of railroad cross and recross State lines ; 
there would be a continual and deplorable contlict of jurisdiction, 
which would end by leaving the question worse off, if possible, than 
it already was. Obviously, the only thing to do was for the General 
Government to undertake the roads. Here, too, one would have 
supposed that the first question to be settled was what abuses were 
to be reformed; but here, too, for the most part, the abuses were 
taken for granted, and the reformers proceeded to discuss the main 
issue: under what clause of the Constitution could Congress give 
and alienate the property of the roads? Obviously, under that 
giving to Congress the right to regulate commerce between the 
States. Commerce between the States was carried on by railroads ; 
nothing could regulate it more than the rates of freight; therefore, 
Congress had the power to seize and run pretty much all the rail- 
roads in the United States. 

It remained for Mr. Mitehell of Oregon, in his postal-car 
report, to give the most convincing proof of the generality of the 
tendency of railroad investigators to go to the bottom of the matter. 
The postal-car question, as everybody knows, is simply a question 
between the Government and the companies as to the rate of pay- 
ment to be allowed for a particular kind of service. Formerly, the 
mails all went like ordinary freight, and so it was perfectly fair to 
compensate the roads by paying them by weight. Now, however, on 
the lines on which the postal-cars are used, the weight is no crite- 
rion of the expense, the chief cost to the company being the room 
occupied by the new railway post-office. It has always been ad- 
mitted, too, by the Government that the old system was wrong, and 
laws on the subject have been twice passed. On the surface of the 
matter, the thing to be done seemed to be to ascertain what the 
rates fairly should be; the Government does not want to give up 
the postal-car system, and the railroads are perfectly willing to 
continue the service; the only question for Mr. Mitchell to consider 
seemed to be what arrangement, satisfactory to both parties, could 
be made. Mr. Mitchell, however, was far from entertaining any 
such barrow view of the nature of his functions. The very first 
task to which he addresses himself is to discuss whether, 
under the power “to establish post-offices and post-roads,” Con- 
gress has the right, under any circumstances, first, ‘to take abso- 
lutely, without the consent either of the owner or of the State within 
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which such road may be, any railroad, its rolling-stock and equip- 
ments, within the United States, for the public use of the trans- 


portation over the same of the United States mails; second, to | 


take the temporary use of any such road and equipments on like 
terms for a like purpose.” And he decides, after a careful examina- 
tion of authorities, that on paying just compensation Congress has 
this power, and may exercise it. We must do Mr. Mitchell the 
justice to say that his report also discusses the question at issue be- 
tween the Government and the roads; but it is only after first 
settling the main question that he allows himself to proceed to 
those trivial questions of fact which he appears to have been ap- 
pointed to investigate. 

We noticed the fact last year that in the discussions carried on 
by the farmers as to “ public highways,” they were involving them- 
selves in difficulties of a somewhat profound character, inasmuch as 
when they desired to avoid railroad-aid bonds, issued by towns in 
which they lived, they maintained that a railroad had not a public 
character; but whenever they desired to have their corn and wheat 
carried more cheaply for them, they maintained that the roads 
had not the character of ‘private property—in this view of the law 
of corporations taking a ground directly opposite to that taken 
by the judges and courts, who have been supposed to know it, 
from the foundation of the Constitution. Since then this law, as 
expounded by railroad reformers, has received several important 
additions. We have established not only the principle that a rail- 
road is not a piece of private property created and maintained for 
publie ends, but a piece of public property diverted to private ends, 
but also the principle that any railroad may be reclaimed and con- 
verted to the use of the public in these three ways: under the 
power to “ alter or amend ” acharter, the State may fix rates at any 
limit it pleases, and thus make it impossible for the corporation to 
do anything but sell out to the highest bidder, on which tbe State 
may easily become the owner of the road on extremely ‘“ reasonable ” 
and therefore *‘ just” terms; second, under the right to “ regulate 
commerce,” Congress may do the same by any inter-State roads; 
and, third, under the power ‘‘to establish post-offices and post- 
roads,” Congress may condemn and seize any road with which it is 
not able to come to an agreement on the postal-car question. 

It may be that this new body of law which the railroad 
reformers are incorporating into the stale and antiquated 
system of jurisprudence handed down to us by our ancestors will 
prove a great blessing, but in view of the litigation between the 
companies and the State authorities going on in the West, it is im- 
portant to call attention to the necessity of harmonizing the vari- 
ous divisions of the new code. For instance, there might be a con- 
flict between State and Federal authorities, arising out of a laudable 
but simultaneous attempt to establish just rates on tbe part of 
the local and the General Government. The State having estab- 
lished by a board of railroad commissioners what it considers 
reasonable rates, and then having been forced by the non-com- 
pliance of the company to take away its charter, might find that the 
rates it subsequently established, as owner of the road, for carry- 
ing the mails did not seem just or reasonable to the United States, 
on which, under the right to “establish post-offices and post- 
roads.” the Government of the United States might at once become 
the owner of the road and fix the rates for all transportation to 
please itself. Or, if we suppose that the Government has seized 
under this provision of the Constitution any line chartered by a 
State, does it become the owner of the road, subject to the right of 
the State to alter or amend the charter ?—for if it does, what be- 
comes of the right of the people locally affected to fix freights? 
Suppose a State proceeds against a road for forfeiture of its charter 
on account of not complying with the schedule of freights author- 
ized by its railroad commissioners, and seizes the road, and it after- 
wards turns out that the schedule was not just or reasonable, can 
the railroad bring a suit in the United States Court to recover dam- 
ages and its charter, or both, oris the State the final arbiter of 
what is just and reasonable under its right to alter or amend the 
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charter? This point was not touched upon, we believe, in the Dart- 
mouth Coliege case, but it surely is important. Mr. Matthew Car- 
penter might employ his summer profitably in the consideration of 
it, as also the question what effect, if passed, the Civil-Rights Bill 
and the XIVth and XVth Amendments would have on these new 
branches of corporate law. There is clearly a great field for acute 
speculation here. Meanwhile, we are glad to see thata simple 
principle has been evoked and adopted by those who discuss the 
question, which dees indeed contain an undoubted truth, but the 
importance of which we believe has never before in the history of 
railroads been so thoroughiy grasped—and that is, the great maxim 
cited by Mr. Mitchell in his report with full and sincere approval 
in these words, that “ there is nothing that the Government wants 
which it cannot take.” 


Correspondence 





ORIGIN OF THE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: I ean youch for the fact that some verses of the John Brown 
Song were familiar in the camp of the Second Massachusetts Infantry 
at West Roxbury before the Twelfth Regiment, afterwards organized at Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, came into existence, the first-named regiment be- 
ing mustered May 11, and the Jatter June 26, 1861. The verses sung by our 
men were: ‘‘John Brown’s budy lies mouldering in the ground,” “ John 
Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his back,” and “He’s gone to be a 
soldier in the army of the Lord.” Whether the two latter are among those 
of which Mr. Hall claims the authorship, I do not know. The first evidently 
antedates the existence of either regiment. The tune we always regarded 
as an old camp-meeting air, and certainly is the same to which in former 
years graceless bacchanalians were accustomed to chant their favorite ditty 
concerning the “old whiskey-bottle” which “stood empty on the shelf.” 
In Mr. White’s ears it may also have a“ blackberrying” character, what- 
ever meaning that epithet may have been intended to convey.—Very re- 
spectfully, 


JOHN BROWN SONG. 


S. M. Quincy, 


Late Captain Second Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Boston, August 9, 1874. 








Notes. 





L ggpeenee yeti ‘Handbook of Politics for 1874’ (Washington: Solo- 
+ mous & Chapman) covers the two years ending July 45, 1874, and has 
unusual value as a record of political action, both State and Natioval. The 
history of the salary-grab, all the financial measures of Congress, its 
coquetting with the transportation questicn, the supplementary civil-rights 
bill; the President's messages, orders, and proclamations, his dealings with 
the troubled States of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas; proposed 
amendments to the Federal and State Constitutions; Geneva and San Juan 
awards; and a great variety of election and fiscal statistics, are presented 
in this compact volume, making it as indispensable as any of its predeces- 
sors.———A transcript of the classification and English-Latin termivology of 
the provisional nowenclature of diseases, drawn up by the Royal Coliege of 
Physicians, London, and now officially adopted for the use of medical offi- 
cers of the United States Marine Hospital Service, has been prepared by 
the supervising surgeon, Dr. John M. Woodworth, with the assistance of 
Dr. Fravk W. Reilly, and just printed at Washington. It will undoubtedly 
be regarded by the medical profession at large as a very valuable and very 
convenient aid to the uniform statistical registration of diseases. The 
French, German, and Italian equivalents of the original are omitted from 
this transeript.——Roberts’ Bros.’ fall announcements consist maiuly of 
reprints of Evglish publications—Hamerton’s ‘Etching and Etchers’ 
and ‘Sylvan Year’; Tyrwhitt's ‘Our Sketebing Club’; Miitzner’s 
‘English Grammar’; Besant’s ‘ French {umorists’; ‘Madame Récamier’s 
Correspondence’ ; ‘Correspondence of Rey. Dr. Channing and Lucy Aiken’ ; 
Bates’s ‘ Naturalist on the River Amazons’; Helps’s ‘ Life of Thomas Bras- 
sey’; and a new Christmas story by Christina G. Rossetti. The American 
list includes one translation from the French (by S. R. Crocker), viz., 
George Sand’s ‘ My Sister Jeannie’; and three juveniles, by Robert T. S. 
Lowell, “Susan Coolidge,” and Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton.——The 
Fifth Cincinnati Industrial Exposition will be opened September 2, and con- 
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tinue till October 4. The directors say of it that it will be the largest ever | leading; for it is certainly in the States inside the original thirteen that 


held in the United States, and the most representative of the country at 
large. We have also received notice of the Second International Exhibition 
of Chili, which will be opened at Santiago September 16, 1275. Intending 
exhibitors from this country should address the president of the Exhibition 
not later than the first of next December. All necessary information cau be 
had of the Chilian consuls in our leading cities. Special premiums are an- 
nounced as follows: $1,000 gold for the best style of narrow-gauge railroad 
and equipment; the same for the best system of measuring and distributing 
water for purposes of irrigation ; $500 for the best exploring-drill adapted 
to mining operations. H. O. Houghton & Co. have secured the contract 
for publishing the ‘ United States Official Postal-Guide’ for five years. This 
is a guaranty of its being done well. The publication will be quarterly, 
beginning October 1. 





—It may be helpful to those who have made private collections in the 
vast field of works illustrating the history of slavery and its abolition in 
this country, to learn that the completest one now accessible to the public 
is probably that in the library of Cornell University, the nucleus of which 
was deposited by the late Rey. S. J. May; and, so far as our information 
extends, it is the most deserving of future increase by similar accessions. 
We understand that Prof. Willard Fiske contemplates printing a condensed 
one-line catalogue of this department, for which, however, there are no 
special funds at his disposal. Contributions for this purpose would doubt- 
less be very acceptable, and would serve the useful end of making known 
the richness and the deficiencies of the Cornell collection. Meantime, books 
and pamphlets of all sorts, and particularly files of the anti-slavery periodi- 
cals, bound or unbound, would be as thankfully received. There is an espe- 
cial lack of the representative literature of the Pennsylvania abolitionists. 


—Presideut White of Cornell University reads on Wednesday, the 5th 
instant, before the National Educational Association at Detroit, an address 
on the American college system, which deserves attention, not so much for 
the conclusions which he reaches, as for the criticisms which he makes and 
the manner in which he makes them. We have, it seems, in the United 
States three hundred and sixty institutions bearing the name of “ college ” 
or “university”; but, according to Mr. White, “ with very few exceptions, 
these colleges and universities are without anything approaching complete 
faculties, without libraries giving any idea of the present condition of 
knowledge, without illustrative collections for study, without laboratories 
for experiment, with next to no modern apparatus and instruments. This 
is true of the whole country, but it is more sadly true of those States 
outside the original thirteen.” American colleges he declares emphatically 
to be mostly ‘a multitude of little sectarian schools with pompous names 
and poor equipment, each doing its best to prevent the establishment of 
any institution broader and better.” A stranger arriving in one of our new 
university towns would be surprised to find, Mr. White says, the railroad 
station, the lunatic-asylum, the poor-house, and the county jail all 
better buildings, better heated, ventilated, and equipped than “the 
dormitories, recitation, and lecturc-rooms where liye and move the 
young men who are to make or mar the state.” Going further. 
“he finds that the inmates of the asylums have good food well prepared ; 
he finds the inmates of colleges generally supplied with poor food badly pre- 
pared ; he finds young men of sedentary and scholarly pursuits living in 
families where vinegar and grease are combined by the worst cookery in the 
world to form a diet which would destroy the stomachs of woodchoppers.” 
A comparison of these institutions with Oxford, Cambridge, the University 
of Berlin, or the Ecole Polytechnique, naturally results in favor of the lat- 
ter, particularly when we consider the misdirected and foolish endowments 
to which ignorant private liberality is continually leading. Mr. White men- 
tions one or two cases which he says are well known—the gift to 
“a weak denominational college” in one State of a powerful telescope 
which is unfortunately useless, owing to the fact that no one has given or 
made any provision fur an observatory or an observer; in another case a 
“splendid geological collection,” which is useless for analogous reasons ; in 
another case, an herbarium, and in another, a mineralogical collection, 
which, there being no professor of botany to use the first, nor of mineralogy 
for the other, are also useless. This is a dark picture, but overdrawn. 
By leaving out of view the two most really successful universities in the 
United States, Harvard and Yale, Mr. White reaches the conclusion that 
our college system is a complete failure, and that tbe time has now 
come for a pational university free from sectarian control ; and severely 
censures those who are coutinually “ grognivg over and scolding at every- 
thing supposed to contravene ultra doctrines of non-interference and the 
ultra laissez-faire policy.” His continual reference to the barrenness of the 
higher education in the “ States outside the original thirteen” is rather mir- 
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we should expect to find, and do find, the best universities, and why we 
should forget that these are in existence we do not understand. 

—Before the same association Dr. Edward H. Clarke, author of ‘ Sex in 
Education,’ read a paper on the “ building of a brain”; the question being 
the consideration of the means necessary for the production of the best brain 
consistent with the highest physical development of the race. The address 
contains nothing which those familiar with Dr. Clarke’s views as to the eduea- 
tion of the sexes will find very new, though it may be well enough to 
notice the fact (inasmuch as he is continually referred to as a rabid opponent 
of the higher education for women) that he declares himself of opinion that to 
carry on a proper investigation into the effect on education which ‘ period- 
icity ” ought to be allowed, “the community must be provided with a class 
of intelligent and well-educated female physicians.” The lecture begins with 
this curious bit of speculation : 

“No race of humankind has yet obtained a permanent foothold upon this 
continent. The Asiatics trace back their life in Asia so far that the distance 
between to-day and their recorded starting-point seems like a geologic epoch. 
The descendants of the Ptolemies still linger about the Nile. The race that 
peopled Northern Europe, when Greece and Rome were young, not only 
retains its ancient place and power, but makes itself felt and heard through- 
out the world. On this continent races have been born, and lived, and dis- 
appeared. Mounds at the West, vestiges in Florida, and traces elsewhere, 
proclaim at least two extinct races. The causes of their disappearance are 
undiscovered. We only know tliat they are gone. The Indian whom our 
ancestors confronted was losing his hold on the coutinent when the May- 
flower anchored in Plymouth Bay, and is now rapidly disappearing also. 
It remains to be seen if the Anglo-Saxon race, which has ventured upon a 
coutivent that has proved the tomb of antecedent races, can be more fortan- 
ate than they in maintaining a permanent grasp upon this Western world. 
One thing, at least, is sure—it will fail, as previous races have failed, unless 
it can produce a physique and a brain capable of meeting successfully the 
demands that our climate and civilization make upon it.” 

Those who find their spirits affected by this gloomy view of the future of 
the great American people, may console themselves by reflecting that in 
Europe also there have been prehistoric races, while the disappearance of the 
Indian must be credited rather to the superior vitality, craft, and strength of 
the whites, particularly those connected with the Indian Bureau, than to 
any inherent deadliness of climate or of soil. 

—In an address delivered on the 24th of June at New Haven, Dr. Wool. 
sey gave an interesting history of the Yale Law School. The address is an 
admirable example of what such a paper ought to be at the present time, 
when there is an effort going on all over the country to purify and elevate 
not only the tone of colleges and universities but of professional schools es 
well. That the law schools have hitherto been regarded by all concerned 
rather as a training-ground for the pleading of causes, giving advice to clients, 
and the defence of criminals, is, as Dr. Woolsey intimates, only too true. But 
the opportunity has unquestionably come for awakening in the minds of stu- 
dents interests higher than these; for making such schools “ the place of in- 
struction in all sound learning relating to the foundations of justice, the history 
of law, the doctrine of government, to all those branches of knowledge which 
the most finished statesman and legislator ought toknow.” The multiplicaticn 
of flourishing scientific and technological schools makes the following re- 
marks on a subject which was discussed some time ago in the Nation 
highly veluable; they deserve wide reproduction : 

“The sciences of nature have grown immensely in theoretical and prac- 
tical importance during the last century, and for a long time to come it is 
probable this growth will be unobstructed. Our system here is such that all 
new discoveries, all new sciences, with their practical applications, must form 
a part of it, and an increasingly important part. Now, these sciences have 
to do with natural law only, and their applications affect the development 
of the material side of civilization. There is danger, therefore, that the 
balance between body and spirit, the natural and the moral world, will be 
disturbed, which would be a state of things fraught with danger to the best 
interests of man. For this reason, I desire to see all the sciences flourish 
side by side; the moral in their full power by the side of the natura! in 
theirs. Only so can the bestinterests of society and of the individual man 
be promoted and a harmony be maintained in human culture.” 

—It must be very seldom that criticism produces so good a result as it 
has just wrought among the Oneida Community. Its efficacy we dare say 
mar be due to the fact that the person subjected to examination was to the 
end unaware of his having been criticised at all, and that his crities had 
furthermore the exceptional advantage of being able to keep him under 
duress, and if necessary to employ coercion in the enforcement of their con- 
clusions. Every week, as we understand it, the Oneida people meet to- 
gether for a full and free discussiou of each other’s manifestations of charac- 
ter, and for hearing suggestions as to the amendment of each other's faults. 
If, for instance, D appears to C to be engrossing himself too much in worldly 
affairs, C so affirms in the assembly, and the matter becomes the subject of 
debate. So it goes throughout, and we do not hear of any ill consequences, 
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though it is not difficult to conceive of circles which it would take about one 
monthly meeting of this general description to rend asunder for years—per- 
haps forever. At one of the late meetings of the Oneida critics the case was 
brought up of a lad designated as B. B has seen but ten summers, and it 
is hardly surprising to learn that among the traits which have been observed 
in him are selfishness, heedlessness, an inability to understand the nature of 
obedience, and a marked determination at all times to indulge his appetite for 
food with an entire disregard of ensuing consequences. But these native 
dispositions of boyhood have in the instance of this boy been developed to such 
excess that to the whole house bis case appears one of genuine possession, 
and it was judged by the meeting that, though at times the boy was seemingly 
under a good influence and behaved as he ought, he still required the united 
prayers of the community and something more besides. Only two sugges- 
tions made at the meeting appear to have been thought important by the 
recorder. One was of so general, desultory, vague, and useless a character 
that it is easy to see that the true American criticism has an abiding-place 
in Oneida also; the brother making it thought that B might seek “ to learn 
self-respect ”; this being attained, the various points in B's affair, which it 
was the sole business of the meeting to diseuss and settle, would fall into 
harmony. Brother N was less broad and more particular; he thought 
from things which he had noticed that what ailed B was that his alimen- 
tiveness was inordinate. He was a greedy eater. It was probable, then, 
that the devil controlling B was one of those of whom it is said that “ this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting”; abstinence from food was there- 
fore the regimen for B. The other members agreed with Brother N. Frem 
B personally nothing whatever is now heard; it is, however, asserted by 
Brother K that already he is much more docile—a result which may well be 
credited. 


—We have been permitted to make the following extract from a private 
letter, addressed by Mr. Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Economy of 
Oxford, to an American friend who bad sent him a copy of Mr. Schurz’s 
speech on the currency—the second of those two remarkable efforts which 
did so much at the last session to delay and baffle the designs of the 
inflationists : 

“T consider Mr. Cari Schurz’s speech to be the ablest one ever made on 
banking in any parliament. Its range and its solidity are wonderful. The sub- 
ject all the world knows to be most intricate, and to be singularly exposed to 
all kinds of arbitrary but very pretentious theory. Mr. Schurz has followed 
the only scientific method—rigorous analysis; and the resu!t is a body of 
detailed doctrine which almost throughout will bear the test of the closest 
examination. I conceive that he has rendered a great service to his country 
as Well as to political economy.” 

We are happy to be able to state that Professor Price is about to visit 
the United States, leaving England on the 20th of September. 


—There seems to be no doubt left that Mr. James Greenwood, a London 
jourvalist and man of letters whose name is known on both sides of the 
water, has really destroyed his reputation in a very graceless manner. At 
first it was hoped that he might be able to extricate himself from his diffi- 
culty ; the latest accounts, however, leave but little for the hope to go upon. 
The charge against him is his having either made out of whole cloth, or else 
vamped up from a newspaper article a generation old, a horrible story of a 
contest which, as he alleged, took place a few weeks ago at a place called Han- 
Jey, in Staffordshire. As he described it, this contest was a fight between a 
bull-dog on the one side and a half-witted dwarf on the other. Among the con- 
ditions of the fight was one to the effect that if the man should knock the 
dog senseless for sixty seconds victory should be considered as belonging to 
him,- while if the dog on his part should “pin” the man so as to endanger 
his life aad disable him from rescuing himself, victory should be the dog’s, 
who, however, should in no case be allowed to make an end of his anta- 
govist. Mr. Greenwood’s story pictured the revolting appearance of the 
misshapen dwarf, the eagerness of the dog, the brutish bloodthirsti- 
ness of the spectators, the fierce onslaught of the combatants upon each 
other, and did it vividly and, to say the least of it, at all necessary 
length. He professed, however, to be horror-stricken at the sight of 
the ferocious details, and as long as his story was supposed to be a truthful 
one, there was assuredly no dearth of people, both gentlemen and ladies, to 
sympathize with him in this creditable feeling, and to say that it was no won- 
der that after half an hour of it he felt as if he should like to quit the room, 
could he have managed to do so. But since it has been more than suspected 
that bis whole account was fabulous, some of his readers have rather doubted 
about this delicacy of his, and indeed have thought that in reality he was 
content to stay as close to the ropes as he could get, and probably to offer 
five shillings for a better place. To tell the truth, some of Mr. Greenwood’s 
former writings are of a kind which, as the reader looks back at them in the 
light of this revelation, are seen to be entirely in keeping with the willing 
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invention or utilization of this latest horror. We remember in one of his books 
descriptions of life among the remote islands of the South Sea which give a 
most ghastly Ulustration of the truth that the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty. Compared to Mr. Greenwood’s writing, other 
writings of the same general character as those of his which belong in the list 
we have in mind, are as the cruelty of an ordinary homicide is to the 
fiendishness of the boy Pomeroy. This is perhaps rather strong language ; 
but if we may trust our memory it is not very much out of the way. The 
London paper in which Mr. Greenwood’s article was published was the 
Telegraph, a sensational journal which has more than once been similarly 
victimized —if that term may be used to indicate its relations to the affair. 
We suppose it may be so used; but some of the Telegraph’srivals in London 
may probably have come to such a view slowly. The police and other local 
authorities of the village where Mr. Greenwood placed his arena, before long 
gave an indignant denial of the whole story, and so far Mr. Greenwood has 
failed to make it appear that he can find the house where the combat is said 
to have taken place, or can in any way strengthen his case as it stands. 
Meanwhile, it is reported that an occurrence such as he narrated did take 
place in or about Hanley many years ago, and that it gotinto print. It may 
be forgotten by some; but Mr. Greenwood is the reporter who years ago 
brought a leading London journal its first journalistic success, as we say 
on this side of the water, by spending a night in a London “casual ward,” 
and writing out a very graphic narrative of his experience, bath and all. 

—A writer in the New Quarterly Review, who evidently has had access to 
new facts about Lord Macaulay, makes an interesting if rather disappointing 
article about that author. Mr. Gladstone’s quoted remark that the English 
public has an insatiable interest in everything belonging to Lord Macaulay 
probably strikes rather oddly on an American ear; but there is no doubt 
that anything about him new and really worth telling would be gladly 
heard in this country as well as in England. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s much- 
approved German shopkeeper, who reads Macaulay’s ‘ History of England’ 
after the shutters are up, could, we think, be fairly matched in each indi- 
vidual case by an American of the shopkeeping variety—or, as we say, 
storekeeping variety. This we venture to assert without committing our- 
selves to any opinion at all in regard to the numbers in which the German 
shopkeeper, as above described, may exist. Mr. Arnold finds him very com- 
monly ; but although the world has been extremely German for the last two 
or three years, and the reaction has not yet set in, observers have neverthe- 
less not been wanting who have found in the hands of the burghers nothing 
like so many ‘ Histories of England’ as Mr. Arnold might lead one to sup- 
pose. There is no doubt, however, about the steadiness of his lordship’s 
reasonable popularity among Americans. Our Quarterly Review writer has 
not in his repertory very much that is new, but among other things he brings 
to light a scrap of literary history which fits in neatly with a portion of the 
fabric already known to the public. It is in the shape of a copy of Lord 
Orrery’s ‘Letters on Swift’s Life ani Writings,’ which, judging by the 
pencilled dates on the first page and the last, Macaulay read through on the 
23d of July, 1835, and in the margins of which he wrote critical comments 
as he went along. Macaulay has not forgotten to remark with his custo- 
mary softness and suavity on this sort of marginal notes, and “it is pretty 
to observe” how well their usual character is illustrated by these of his own 
now befvre us: On one page he writes “‘.A most prodigious ass”; on another, 
“Really this book makes one ashamed of being a human being.” Lord 
Orrery, writing about the voyage to the Houybnhnms, says that it is a real 
insult to mankind, and Macaulay seribbles over against Orrery’s remark, 
“This book is a real insult to mankind”; at the end of the first chapter, he 
comments “ wretchedly written”; at the beginning of a letter in which 
Orrery addresses his son (Hamilton Boyle) as ‘Dear Ham,” Macaulay 
writes : “One would think this was a letter from Noah”; ‘I am induced 
to believe,” says Orrery : “ What induced you?” says Macaulay ; again, we 
have “Trash,” “Folly,” “Shame, shame.” It may be worth while to cite 
this rather trivial array as making for the comfort of such readers as can 
recollect similar records of opinions of their own inditing, now irrecover- 
ably scattered here and there up and down the world. 


—Some of Macaulay’s annotations are not of the kind above-quoted. 
Thus this one is suggestive: Orrery having said something about Swift and 
his position as a leader among the Tories, Macaulay says : “ Orrery was very 
ill-informed. The minister would doubtless have been glad to do anything 
for Swift, but I am inclined to think that the place which Swift occupied in 
the Tory party, though far higher than that which Orrery assigns to him, 
was below that which he stated and perhaps fancied that he occupied.” 
A useful part of the article is that in which some attempt is made to do 
justice to Macaulay’s Indian career, which, “bumptiously” as it was 
managed and much as it has since been decried in all its parts, has here its 
merits insisted upon. Among these was certainly not the set of imaginary 
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cases which he drew up to illustrate his Code, and which is in many in- 
stances very funny. Several of the cases relate to practical joking, from which 
form of wit Macaulay is said to have often derived great suffering and 
furnished corresponding entertainment in his somewhat priggish youth. 
Mindful of these, the lawgiver, when he came to frame his system, devised 
or supposed various arrangements of circumstances in each of which A, the 
practical joker, pursues Z, the victim, but by-and-by discovers that 


** These violent delights have violent ends,” 


Thus A, having assured Z that the dog which A then has in charge is an ex- 
ceedingly savage dog, and will to a certainty mutilate or destroy Z in case Z 
continues to go along a certain path, if Zthus persuaded does not proceed 
on his way by that path, although he might have done so, the dog beiug 
really one of the mildest dogs in the world, it is held that A nevertheless 
wrongfully restrains Z. On two other finely imagined occasions it is held 
that A assaults Z, and altogether A is closely watched after. 


WINCHELLU ON THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION.* 
MONG the numerous persons who have of late examined the doctrine of 
evolution is Prof. Alexander Winchell, of the University of Syracuse, 
and late the chancellor or presiding officer of that institution. Prof. Win- 
chell was better prepared than most who have attacked the doctrine, by pre- 
vious preparation in practical biology, having labored in descriptive geology 
and paleontology with tolerable success, and having also some knowledge of 
zodlogy aud botany. Thus armed, he compiled and delivered “a couple of 
lectures before the Drew Theological Seminary, on the 10th and 15th of 
December, 1873,” and these were subsequently embodied in the essay now 
under review. Prof. Winchell discusses “evolution” in a very systematic 
manner: First, ‘“‘(A) evolution in the physical world,” and, second, “(B) 
evolution in the organic world”; and, under the latter head, he considers the 
“‘facts of coexistence” and “facts of succession,” thence infers that “an 
evolution of ideas exists,” asks, ‘‘Is there a genetic evolution of organic 
types?” and examines at considerable length the facts bearing on the quee- 
tion; reviews the assertions made respecting ‘‘ spontaneous generation,” and 
concludes the systematic argument with a survey of the “theistic bearings 
of the doctrine of evolution.” An appendix, however, is added, in which 

he gives and endorses the arguments of “ Barrande versus Darwin.” 

“ Evolution,” says Prof. Winchell, “in the language of Spencer, is the 
transformation of the homogeneous, through successive differentiations, 
into the heterogeneous. The type of the process is the development of the 
embryo within the egg, but it is supposed to be exemplified in all progress, 
whether in the development of the earth, or of life upon the earth,” ete. In 
other words, according to Spencer (and scientists generally), evolution is 
the expression of phenomena determined in progressive sequence, and 
whose factors are found in the pre-existent stages of such sequence. Yet, 
according to our author, “evolution is thus a mode of succession of phe- 
nomena—a law of sequence. It is not a force, but a plan, in accordance 
with which force acts. We may also say, it is the total result of the action 
of the evolving force.” And he continues: *‘ No one can recognize the steps 
of an evolution without recognizing the operation of some force acting upon 
matter and producing motion. Evolution, therefore, implies force. Hence 
the question which presents itself is twofuld: 1. As to the fact of such a 
succession of phenomena as constitutes an evolution; 2. As to the nature 
and mode of action of the force causing evolution.” 

It will thus be seen that the idea of the existence of factors in previous 
conditions of the sequence is not, in Prof. Winchell’s opinion, an integral 
element of the doctrine of evolution. According to his interpretation of 
evolution, he is an evolutionist ; but he applies diametrically opposite modes 
of interpretation to the consideration of the facts relating to the inorganic 
and those relating to the organic creation. In the one case he con- 
cludes that ‘‘no determined opposition is likely to be manifested to the 
doctrine of evolution [in the usual sense] as applied to the physical world. 
At least, no such opposition is likely to come from well-read thinkers. It 
is within the domain of organic nature that the modern controversy chiefly 
exists” (p. 27). In; the other case, “it is believed and generally admitted 
that no reflecting person can survey the phenomena of paleontological his- 
tory without being impressed by the conviction that the succession of forms 
is in the main such as constitutes a method of evolution” (p. 36); but it 
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is not the result of suecessive genetic relations. On the one hand, he insists 
on the elementary similarity of all inorganic matter and compounds, from 
the earth and its (inorganic) contents to an assumed cosmical vapor (pp. 21, 
22). He exults in the range of variation of the heavenly bodies : ** from the 
most attenuated vapor to the habitable earth, and even the frozen and fos- 
he remarks, and conditions of cooling 
are gradually held forth to view in the aspects whic 
presents to the eye of science ” (p, 25). 


silized moon,” ‘all possible stages 
‘h the mighty firmament 
He dilates on the correspondence of 
the successive changes which each planet has undergone trom youth to age 
with more etherealized bodies (p. 24), and on the identity of the primitive 
condition of each with a universal “ star-dust,” and he finds the factors of such 
evolution in physical forces. On the other hand, he explicitly, or by im- 
plication, admits the homological similarity or identity between species of 
the various groups of animals and plants; the range of variation in such 
groups, at one extreme, tending to specialization, and at the other 
ralization, or greater likeness to older forms 


to gene 


; the correspondence of the sue- 


cessive changes which each form undergoes, iu its actuai development from 
the egg to the adult condition, with more generalized forms; the corre- 


spondence (but with some limitations) of the earlier inhabitants of the earth 
with the earlier embryonic conditions of existing forms; the } 
of contiguous faunas, in time as well as in space; avd the variability of spe 

cies, and their capacity to deviate largely under certain conditions (the iv 
fluence of man) from the typical form; but he finds it necessary to invoke 
constant divine interference in accordance with plan. 


similarity 


He not only admits the propositions to which we have referred, but ex 
aggerates some of them to an absurd degree. 
of “ four 


Passing over his acceptance 
categories of fundamental structure,” 
the following passage meets us: 


and his remarks on them, 
‘Every vertebrated avimal resembles 
every other vertebrated animal in a hundredfold more particalars than 
enter into its resemblance to a molluscous or an articulated or a 
radiated animal. These vertebrates are all constructed ou a partien- 
lar plan, insomuch that, differ as they may—as widely as a fish from 
a bird—we find limb answering to limb, cranium to cranium, bone to bone, 
and, to a great extent, verve to nerve, and muscle to muscle,” and so on (p, 
23). Professor Winchell’s studies have indeed been of little value if we 
may measure his knowledge by such remarks; and with such evidences of 
want of conception of the nature of homologies and delusion respecting 
“plavs” and “archetypes,” we need not be surprised at his fuilare to ap 
preciate the significance of morphological facts. The same misconception 
and ignorance prevail in his remarks on embryology, the . 


‘ geological suc- 
cession of organic types,” ete. 


Thus, the antiquated errors that * the chick 
in the egg assumes in succession the aspect of a fish, a snake,” ete. ; that man 
‘“‘ assumes in succession the aspect of a seal,” ete. (p. 29), are repeated, and 
analogous errors are abundant. Only one, however, need be specified, and that 
only because of the strangeness of the logic and the diametrical contrariety 
of the inference to facts. ‘* The action of the physical influence is oft n, 
if not always, against the development of the organic modification which 
appears in correlation with it,” says Professor Winchell (the italics are his 
own), and, applying this proposition to the giraffe, he asserts that “it is not 
conceivable that physical forces should conduce to an organic modification 
which proceeds in a direction diametrically opposed to the direction of those 
forces. Now, no one can deny that the elongated forelegs of the giraffe 
stand in as intimate relation to its wants as its elongated neck or tongue. 
But the physical force acting upon the legs is the weight of the animal, 
which tends rather to shorten than to lengthen them” (p. 72)! But it is 
notorious that exercise calls into mote active development the parts exer- 
cised, as the arms of the blacksmith, the legs of the dancer, ete.; and ob- 
servation of his own or neighbors’ children would have shown Professor 
Winchell that the legs of the new-born and crawling infant are much 
shorter, relatively to the trunk as well as to the arms, than in the ereet youth 
or full-grown man,and that they grow with the demand for use; indced, 
the increase in size of the posterior members is to such an extent co-ordinat: 
ed with tendency to the vertical position that it has been even formulated 
into a generalization or “ law” to that effect. 

The confusion of ideas in the appreciation and arrangement of facts is 
evinced even in a simple “ conspectus of theories of the origin of species.” 
After a primary division into believers in “immediate creation” (“in single 
pairs,” and *‘ in colonies—Agassiz”) and believers in “ derivation (mediacs 
creation),” he groups the latter in three “primary subdivisions: in one 
(“through a force which is a mode of the Unknowable”), we have Herbert 
Spencer alone ; in the second (“ through external forces”), De Maillet, Dar- 
win, Haeckel, Huxley, and Wallace are ranked ; and in a third (“ through 
au internal force, influenced by external conditions”), Lamarck, Hyatt, and 
Cope, Owen, Mivart, and Kolliker, are grouped. As a matter of fact, although 
several of the scientists referred to (e.g., Lamarck and Cope) invoke the 
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active agency of appetency, or acquisition by endeavors, all acknowledge 


that the main cause of being and variation is “a foree, which is a mode of 


the Unknowable,” or, if it is preferred, a manifestation of the divine power, 
and differ chiefly in their estimate as to the origin of “ new ” forms, whether 
by insensible gradations or abruptly, and as to the extent to which charac- 
ters persist or become transmitted and disseminated on account of the su- 
perior adaptation of such characters to the surrounding conditions, and their 
consequent survival when a ‘struggle for existence” arises. All even, 
practically, admit the operation of natural selection to a greater or less 
extent, for the biological aphorism that teleology (or structural adaptation) is, 
in comparison with morphology (or structure independent of function), a 
very unsafe guide in classification, involves the admission of the influence of 
natural selection in the long ran. 

While such errors in the appreciation of facts aud their relations exist, 
errors of logic are evident in Prof. Winchell’s presentation of objections. 
Thus, it is stated that “the great stubborn fact which every form of the 
theory encounters at the outset is that, notwithstanding variations, we are 
ignorant of a single instance of the derivation of one good species from 
another” (pp. 53-51), and reference is made to the persistence in time of 
certain forms, and the assertion ventured that “ specific flexibility exists 
A petitio principii in this case is involved, and the ex- 
istence of species as a fixed category assumed. Thus, as long as two distinet 
forms exist between which no intermediate are known, those 
forms are called “species”; but as soon as intermediate forms are 
discovered, those previously called “species” (although still presery- 
ing the same characters in their extremes) are degraded to the rank 
of varieties, and as it is assumed that “species” are “created” as such, 
while * varieties” are simply modified descendants of the created specific 
types, the creationist bases his faith entirely on negative evidence. 
From the nature of his standpoint and assumptions, he is proof against any 
evidence, and accounts for everything by attributing to some species great 
uniformity, aud to others excessive variability. He nevertheless practically 
admits that, except as to creation and natural birth, there is only 
& difference of degree between species and yarieties. Those conver- 
sant with the history of science can recall countless examples illus- 
trating this logical fallacy. And here reference may properly be made 
to the assertion that all domesticated races revert to their original “‘ specific” 
ty pe as soon as they become feral. The assertion is unfounded, the fact being 
that we are even unable to recognize in wild animals the originals of some 
of our domesticated forms ; and in the diversity of the feral breeds of horses, 
cattle, ete., iu the pampas of South America and the steppes of Asia, we have 
refutation of the trite error. It is quite true that in many cases characters 
peculiar to domestication are gradually elimivated, and for the very good 
reason that characters which may be objects of cultivation by man may be 
of no service, but the contrary, to the animals, aud when his fostering care is 
But complete reversion, in the 


only within limits.” 


ones 


withdrawn those characters will disappear. 
¢ases of much modified types, is not attained. 

Great emphasis is laid on the sterility of certain hybrids and comparative 
fertility cf domesticated races among themselves (p. 54), the author, in com- 
mon with most objectors, having overlooked the fact that the sterile hybrids 
in the cases chiefly inveked (e.g., mules between horses and asses) are the 
offspring not of different species, but different genera. Again, there are 
differences in degree of fertility, and this towards both extremes—for if, on 
the one hand, distantly related species tend to barrenness, on the other 
band, especially among plants, too closely related members of the same 
®)ecvies also are disposed to} become sterile, ou the principle that “ nature 
abhors close fertilization.” But, in truth, all the clamor respecting hybridity 
is out of place, since our knowledge either way is as yet very slight, and 
hybrids between the most diverse species exist in a state of nature, as, for 
example, between different generic types of Cyprinoid fishes, as recognized by 
Sibold and other European naturalists, while, in our own country, we have 
a notable case of hybrids of every degree between two species of woodpecker 
{ Culaptes auratus and C. mexicanus) at the confines of the ranges of the two. 
It is true, however, that such eases are exceptional, and the rule is that 
brutes prefer the society of their own kind—in which they very much re- 
semble the human race. 

A considerable portion of the volume is devoted to a summary and en- 
dorsement of an argument by M. Barrande against evolution. M. Bar- 
raude, as Prof. Winchell remarks, “is one of the most eminent of living 
Almost a lifetime has been devoted by him to the study of the 
Silurian rocks of Bohemia.” By the most assiduous personal endeavors 


geologists, 


anda lavish outlay of money, he has collected vast material, which he has 
elaborated with considerable manual and literary skill, embodying the re- 
suits of his studies in several large aud finely illustrated volumes. His 


reputation as a careful and conscientious worker and detailer of facts of ob- 
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servation is irreproachable, but he does not enjoy an equal reputation as a 
systematist, and his work indeed too plainly evinces a want of systematic 
ability. Nevertheless, he has published an argument which has not only 
received the approbation of Prof. Winchell, but arrested Principal Dawson in 
his progress toward evolution, and converted him into a bitter antagonist. 
It is well, therefore, to ask what there is in his argument so striking and 
convincing. 

M. Barrande essays to contrast paleontological theories with the reality 
(“ Epreuve des théories paléontologiques par la réalité”). After a preliminary 
reference to the insufficieucy of our knowledge of the ante-primordial era, 
he very reasonably postulates that the indispensable criterion of every law 
is that it should be in accordance with the facts ; and then, admitting Zozoon 
as the first representative of animal life on the globe, and assumiug that if 
the doctrine of evolution were true, we should have a graduated manifesta- 
tion of life in the rocks, he proceeds to enquire if there is a concordance be- 
tween the ‘assumption and the reality. He examines the zodlogical compo- 
sition of the primordial fauna; notes the absence of foraminifera and 
polyps in all the stages of that fauna; the absence of acephalous mollusks 
during the same period, and the contrast with the development of the 
brachiopods ; the absence of heteropod mollusks up to one of the last stages 
of the period; the absence of cephalopods during the entire primordial 
epoch; the discordance between the numbers of trilobites in this 
fauna and (assumed) theoretical laws of animal evolution; and the absence 
of intermediate forms between the types represented in the primordial 
fauna; describes the zodlogical composition of the Cambrian (or next suc- 
ceeding) fauna; and concludes with a contrast of what he thinks should be 
if evolution were averity, and what are the facts according to his kuowledge. 
His view of what should be if evolution were true is most remarkable, 
and would, it is safe to say, be repudiated with derision by every 
scientific evolutionist, and his arguments, so far as they are to the 
point, have been presented more forcibly by evolutionists, and especially 
by Prof. Huxley, in his articles on the persistence of types. It is of 
course entirely true, as M. Barrande says, that “the indispensable 
criterion of every law is that it should be in accordance with the facts,” but 
if all the facts known are in such accordance that should suffice. M. Bar- 
rande’s argument, however, (and that of his disciples) is based entirely on 
negative evidence. How unsatisfactory such evidence is a very slight acquaint- 
ance with paleontvlogy will assure one. And the question is really, 
Which alternative is the more probable ?—for there are practically only 
two prominent hypotheses of the origin of life on the globe. On the one 
hand, it is contended that all animals and plants were created with their 
actual characteristics, which should be invariable, so that, when changed 
conditions arose, they should succumb, to be succeeded by other created 
beings. On the other hand, it is asserted that all animals and plants are and 
have been the descendants, with more or less modifications, of pre-existent 
forms, and that they were endowed with a variability which should enable 
them, in certain of their descendants, to find their fitting place under all the 
natural conditions which the world in its changes might undergo. Itis further 
urged (and more or less admitted by anti-evolutionists) that the various 
categories of subordination in the relations of animals, the embryvlogical 
development of the individual, the geological succession of forms, the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals, the correspondence of these series, the 
existence of rudimentary structures, the subordination of teleology to mor- 
phology, and the adaptation of the form to its surroundings, are such as 
would result from descent with modification ; and the power of procreation, 
and the greater or less variability of the offspring, are the factors and efficient 
causes of evolution—and in these phenomena, the subject of daily observa- 
tion, we have rational explanations of the facts of the relationship, develop- 
ment, and succession of organic life. : 

The problems of the origin of organic beings are, in fact, simply these : 
Have al! forms primarily resalted from the miraculous combination of 
elemental atoms into living tissues; or, have they been born of previously 
existing forms? One or other must be the case, aud any repudiation of direct 
creation and admission of derivation from a preceding form under any con- 
dition, is to that extent an admission of actual erolation. It is true, the 
breaks in the animal and plant series are numerous—extremely numerous 
—aud of great extent; and, if evolution be true, the origin of life must 
extend back so far that the present known representation from the prim- 
ordial to the present epoch can only be the smaller portion. But we have 
simply to ask ourselves, which is the more probable—that the phenomena 80 
exactly (so far as they go) accordant with theoretical evolution are the 
result of periodical and miraculous combinations &* elemental atoms 
into living tissues,” iu accordance with a “ plan” without evident purpose ; 
or, that we have much to learn of former life, and that, for example, instead 
of knowing “more than fifty” (uumber ef epochs, according to Agassiz) 
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times 250,000 (known living) animals, we only know about 100,000. One | 
hypothesis (direct creation) is against every analogy of nature, against | 


all experience and observation, and inconceivable in its nature; the 
other (evolution) is in accordance with every analogy of nature, the subject 
of daily observation, and perfectly comprehensible to our senses. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AT ST. PETERSBURG.* 
1 ing second volume of the diary of John Quincy Adams comprises in six 
hundred and sixty-two octavo pages his life at St. Petersburg, the 

Russian mediation, and the opening of the negotiations which put an end to 
the War of 1812. Asin the first volume, the editor has confined himself to 
selection and occasional omissions, leaving the author, for the most part, 
free to tell his own story in his own way. 

It is the story of a trained diplomat, conscious of the dignity and impor- 
tance of his task, and guided in every part of it by a full sense of responsi- 
bility. We have already spoken of the literary character of the work. We 
-an but repeat our first judgment. The style is diffuse and wanting in vigor. 
It has none of the vivacity and freshness of the best works of its class; has 
no happy touches of a master’s pencil, and none of that mastery of charac- 
terization which imprints the peculiar traits of a distinguished man indelibly 
upon the memory. The best painting in the volume is the writer’s uncon- 
scious painting of himself. Of the men and women with whom he is 
brought into contact we do not learn much. They come and go, but leave 
no strong impression. Yet there is a genuine faithfulness of portraiture, 
which gives a favorable impression of the writer. Though a skilful diplo- 
matist, he manifests no fondness for the crooks and tangles of diplomacy, 
but seems rather like a clear-headed man, bent upon the performance 
of his duties and familiar with them in ail their extent and bearings. It 
may well be doubted whether, with the exception of Henry Wheaton, 
the United States ever sent so thoroughly trained a public servant 
to a European court. We have already seen him at St. Petersburg as sec- 
retary to the unaccepted legation of Mr. Dana. None of the lessons of that 
first school were lost upon him. His jourvey back to Holland, through 
Sweden and Denmark, was equally useful. He acquired a knowledge of 
that part of Europe which few had the means of acquiring, and his early- 
formed habit of recording the acts and experiences of each day as it passed 
must have been invaluable to him as an observer and a negotiator. The 
most important work of the diplomatist is done, not in the cabinet with both 
parties on their guard, but in the drawing-room and at the dinner-table, in 
the by-play of a lively conversation, when the attention is thoroughly aroused 
and revelations drop unconsciously from unguarded lips. The want of men 
able to bear their part in this form of negotiation has been one of the great 
defects of our diplomacy. Mr. Adams was a thorough I’rench scholar, aud 
perfectly at home in a European salon. 

The Russian mission began in August, 1809, and was entered upon with 
a deep sense of its importance. “ At this commencement of an enterprise,” 
says the first entry in the diary, “ perhaps the most important of any that 
I bave ever in the course of my life been engaged in, it becomes me to 
close the day by imploring the blessing of Providence upon it, that its 
result may prove beneficial to my country, prosperous to my family and 
myself, and advantageous to all who are concerned in the voyage.” 
One of the most interesting parts of this volume is the passage from Bos- 
ton to Cronstadt, beginning amidst the heats of August and ending amid 
the ice of a Russian October. What food did the active mind of Adams 
find to feed upon while cooped up seventy-five days in the crowded cabin 
of a merchantman of those days, when a ship of four hundred tons was con 
sidered large? Two previous voyages—four passages across the Atlantic— 
had secured him against sea-sickness; but most of his companions were 
compelled to pay the landsman’s tribute. Meanwhile, Mr. Adams reads 
Massillon and Plutarch. Massillon he reads like an emeritus professor of 
rhetoric; Plutarch he comments, with no apparent doubt that the legends 
of Lycurgus and Solon are genuine history. He uses his pen also, and 
writes letters to his children. But his peu is heavy, and, though his advice 
is excellent, no one would be likely to read it more than once. At last land 
appears—the Orkney Islands, one of them seeming about two miles long, a 
bleak, lonely dwelling-place. It is war time, and English naval officers are 
in the full tide of their insolence. A little brig compelled their ship to try 
to send a boat on board, although the sea ran so high as to sweep it out of 
its course and almost swamp it. The next morning they make land ou the 
coast of Norway, but new obstacles await them, amounting almost to ad- 
ventures. The Danish flag is an unwelcome sight, the English still 
more so. There isa strict blockade of the coast of Zealand, and the Eng- 





* ‘ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising, portions of his diary from 1795 to 
-_ a by Charles Francis Adams.’ Vol. II. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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lish admiral] enforces it rigidly. Asa minister, Adams is entitled to pass. 
He goes on board the admiral’s ship to urge his claim, which, after a 
deal of higgling, is allowed. 
English character. 
law of nations. 


good 
In the interview he takes note of a trait of 
“ Admiral Bertie,” he says, “* paid all due respect to the 
He said nothing uncivil or offensive; but during the whole 
time we were with him he never uffered us a seat.” Mr. Adams is at a loss 
to decide whether the slight was accidental or intentional. 

St. Petersburg is reached at last. Ministers, like common travellers, must 
have houses, and the weary search begins. Dinners and balls and official 
receptions follow; and, mixed with the gossip which characterizes such 
scenes, is a cautious beginning of diplomacy. The new minister is feeling 
his way, studying his ground, preparing himself for the serious work of his 
mission. He touches the key-note of it skilfully in his first audience of the 
Emperor. We must remember that the country represented by a United 
States Minister in 1809 was not the country of a United States Minister of 
1874. It was a republic, which was not in its favor. It had a very small 
army, a still smaller navy. It had been obliged to hire a common mer- 
chantman to convey its first minister to Russia to the place of his official 
residence. All Europe was represented there, and with a display of wealth. 
a profusion of expenditure, which threw the United States Minister into the 
shade. There was but one way by which he could hold his ground, aud 
that was by superior intelligence and pecuniary independence. Fortunately 
for himself and for his country, Mr. Adams understood his position perfectly, 
both all that it required and all that it imposed. He lived with a dignitiod 
propriety which commanded respect, and, instead of aiming ata rivalry of 
equipages and entertainments for which he had not the means, he claimed 
and maintained among his colleagues a rank second to noue for intelligence 
and official distinction. He was soon on a friendly footing with most of 
members of the diplomatic corps, and with some on a familiar footing. 
society was courted and his opinions listened to with respect. 
come everywhere. 


he 
lis 
He was wel- 
Still, he was not altogether satistied with the irregular 
life he was compelled to lead, aud his diary contains the record of his dis- 
content : 


t 
\ 
’ 
i 


‘‘We rise seldom earlier than nine in the morning,” he writes, “ often 
not long before ten. Breakfast. Visits to receive, or visits to make, until 
three, soon after which the night comes on. At four we dine; and pass the 
evening either abroad until very late, or at our lodgings with company unti! 
ten or eleven o'clock. The night parties abroad seldom break up until four 
or five in the morning. It is a life of such irregularity and dissipation as | 
cannot and will not coutinue to lead.” 

Great things were going on in Europe during Mr. Adams's mission to 
Russia. Napoleon reached the summit of his power and fell, The war of 
1812 between the United States and England began and ended. It was the 
duty of Mr. Adams to watch carefully every opportunity for furthering the 
interests of his own country. In his first audience of the Emperor he struck, 
as we have already said, the key-note of our relations to Russia—friendship 
on the basis of a liberal commerce; Count Romanzoff had taken the same 
ground. 


“Je dois vous prévenir,” he said, ‘‘que nous sommes ici de grands 
Anglomanes ; that the prejudices in favor of England were founded upon old 
habits and long-established commercial intercourse ; but that the Envlish 
exclusive maritime pretensions and views of usurpation upon the rights of 
other nations made it esseutial to them, and especially to Russia, that some 
great commercial state should be supported as their rival; that the United 
States of America were such a state, and the highest interest of Russia was 
to support and favor them, as by their relative situation the two powers 
could never be in any manner dangerous to each other; that he had been 
many years inculeating this doctrine at this Court; that the Emperor had 
always manifested a favorable opinion of it. and he had had the satisfaction 
of perceiving the sentiments of his Imperial Majesty daily becoming more 
confirmed in this system.” 


If the English were loved in Russia, the French were hated; and this, also, 
the American Minister learnt from various sources, one of the most important 
of his informants being the former Minister of Sardinia, the Comte de 
Maistre, celebrated for his defence of Romanism in the ‘Soirées de St. Péterg- 
bourg,’ and who, like his sovereign, was living on a Russian pension. ‘“ He 
is a Piedmontese by birth,” says Adams with unwonted sprightliness; “a 
Frenchman by character, a man of sense and vivacity in conversation, and, 
asa victim of the French Revolution, keenly smarting under the present 
order of things. He says he shall die here, and he has, in fact, neither home 
nor country to which he can retarn.” In one of Mr. Adams’s conversations 
we find, in a new form, Napoleon's characterization of the Russian : “ Grattez 
le Russe, vous y trouverez le Cossaque dessous "—“ Scratch a Russian and 


you will find the Cossack under him ” : 


“Some Frenchmen were speaking in high terms of [the Emperor] Paul’s 
politeness and accomplished manners. Says Diderot: ‘ Vous étes bien bons 
de croire A cela. Ouvrez la veste; vous verrez le poil’—‘ You are very simple 
to believe that; open his vest and you will find the hair,’ ” 
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Ilere is a passage from a diplomatic dinner: 


‘The Count’s dinner was very elegant, and his house is quite magnifi- 
cent. I had conversation upon Spanish affairs and upon Homer with 
General Pardo; upon German literature and the German language with 
Count Einsiedel ; and with Mr. Six upon the new monarchical constitution 
of Holland, which, he says, was principally made by himself; and upon the 
general situation and prospects of Europe.” 

But the American Minister was not always so lucky in his company. 
At a great dinner at the French Ambassador’s, he “‘ endeavored to amuse 
some of the tediousness of the day by conversation with some gentlemen of 
the company; but,” he adds, “there are very few topics of conversation 
upon which I can talk with them. General Pardo, the Spanish Minister, has 


understanding, literature, and taste, and, withal, is perfectly accomplished ! 


in the science of cookery.” We have alluded to Mr. Adams’s fondness for 
pictures. He does not forget to note down in his diary that General Prado 
‘had offered at Paris, for Charles the Fourth, King of Spain, three hundred 
and fifty thousand livres for a Death of Adonis, by Giorgione, the master of 
Titian, and could not get it; but that he did purchase, for one hundred and 
ten thousand livres, an original picture of Christopher Columbus, taken from 
the life by the same Giorgione.” 

But nowhere does Mr. Adams appear to more advantage than in his 
official conferences. His habits of mind were in a large degree controversial, 
and led him to connect his own statements by a simple but natural logic, 
without derogating from those of his opponent. His own ground he holds 
firmly but courteously, and, when the conference closes, ycu fecl that all 
that the occasion warranted has been said. His thorough knowledge of his 
own country—theu little known even to well-iuformed Europe—illus- 
trated by an equally thorough knowledge of Europe, stood him on these 
oceasions in good stead. He could talk with M. de Laval of the interests of 
the iron trade; he could enlighten Count Waranzoff as to the quality and 
abundance of American cotton and the real nature of American commerce. 
He could diseuss international law with his colleagues, and always on an 
equal footing. It was his duty to make Russia feel the importance of Ame- 
rican commerce, and if we go back to the condition of European commerce 
at that time we shall see that it was no easy task. Napoleon was at the 
height of his power, and still confident of closing the Continent to English 
manufactures. England was all-powerful on the ocean, and overbearing in 
proportion to her strength. Few as yet foresaw the marvellous change so 
near at hand. Meanwhile, the seeds of our own war of 1812 were ripening, 
and we needed sympathy if not actual aid. If Russia, at a critical juncture, 
used her kind offices with Denmark in our favor; if the emperor and 
his minister took every opportunity of expressing their interest in our pros- 
perity, something of this good-will was owing to the good diplomacy of Mr. 
Adams. When war came, the sympathies of Russia, which were still with 
us, assumed a more definite form by an offer of mediation. England de- 
clived; but there was a moral weight in the offer which still made itself 
felt. The history of the “ mediation” forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in this volume, and deserves to be thoughtfully studied. In it we 
meet another trained diplomatist—Albert Gallatin. Of the negotiation for 
peace, this volume gives us but the opeuing; it will form the subject of the 
next. 


CHORLEY, PLANCHE, YOUNG, DICKENS, THACKERAY.* 
THE second volume of the books for summer reading which go under the 

name of the “ Bric-a-brac Series” has just appeared, and consists of 
** anecdote biographies,” as Mr. Stoddard,the editor, calls them, of Thackeray 
and Dickens. Much more of the book is devoted to Thackeray than to Dickens 
—which for all reasons seems well. Freshness of interest is a thing worth 
seeking in volumes of the lightest and laziest of light literature; and Mr. 
Forster’s biography so recently published, the profuse comments called out 
by it, and the disagreeable and disappointing light in which it sets the once 
idolized popular favorite, taken altogether have certainly dulled the edge of 
interest in Dickens, and in a great many cases have caused the interest to 
cease to be a pleasant and composing one. The public has in short recently 
heard a great deal of him, and has been surprised by finding much of what 
it has heard not such as it- could like. With Thackeray the case is different. 
There is no life of him. He appears to have been from some cause or other 
strongly opposed to having any biography of him given to the public. We 
gather, indeed, from what is said here that he made it almost a dying wish 
that his family should, so far as they were able, prevent any publication of 
the kind. We may be the more pleased, then, at seeing collected together 
those fugitive memorials of him published scatteringly at the time of his 





**Bric-a-bac Series. I. Personal Reminiscences of Chorley, Planché, and Young. 
II. Anecdote Biorraphies of Thackeray and Dickens. Edited by Richard Henry 
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death eleven years ago, and already much forgotten by the readers who saw 
them in one and auother magazine. Furthermore, we may say that what- 
ever we bear of him is pleasant, and, altogether, that to revive his memory 


| in a couple of hundred brief pages is indeed a service to summer readers. 


Mr. Stoddard might have made these pages more and not been found guilty of 
the charge of favoritism as between Thackeray and Dickens, in spite of the 
scanty allowance of room accorded the latter. One source, by the bye, from 
which he might have taken materials he has expressly declined to approach. 
That is, Mr. James T. Fields’s ‘ Yesterdays with Authors,’ a work of which, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Stoddard’s remarks might create too harsh an impres- 
sion. Speaking of his own collection of Thackeray papers—the collection 
before us—he says: 

“Tt contains at least everything that has come within my own observa- 
tion, with the exception of a lively sketch in Mr. James T. Fields’s ‘ Yester- 
days with ‘Authors,’ which I cannot accept as a faithful portrait of Thacke- 


ray, although it may perhaps reflect one side of his nature with tolerable 
accuracy. ‘The writer obtrudes himself too much, and his tone, if I am not 


mistaken, is one of condescension towards the robust-minded gentleman who 
honored him with his friendship.” 

We suppose there is no denying Mr. Fields’s obtrusion of himself to a 
rather trying extent in every chapter of his ‘ Yesterdays,’ no matter who the 
author under consideration may be. The chapter on Miss Mitford is the 
least offensive in this respect, but perhaps only because in that case the 
curse is partly taken off by the large number of Miss Mitford’s good-natured, 
agreeable, sometimes absurd letters. In the other chapters it is beyond 
denying that there is plenty of obtrusion of the author’s friend. But we 
suspect Mr. Stoddard’s depreciatory expressions are in good part based on 
the fact that Mr. Fields, in giving his recollections of*Thackeray, was not 
endowed with the grace to keep to himself such stories as that of Thackeray 
(on a certain public occasion) making faces, and thus nearly being the death 
of Mr. Fields, who could see him although the rest of the audience could 
not. It is quite credible that to such little monkey-shines, as the sailors 
call them, Thackeray was not averse. That Mr. Fields has so much to say 
of this fun-making and roystering side of Thackeray’s character, and so little 
of the other, is probably due to the fact that to him more of that side than 
of the other was shown, and it probably is fair to relieve him from the charge 
of entertaining a condescending feeling towards the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

We see little that is new in this volume, and miss nothing or next to 
nothing, we believe, of what we have read in the way of tribute to our author’s 
memory and recollectious of his life and character. Mr. Stoddard we ima- 
gine to be too great an admirer of his subject not to have been a good gleaner. 
Some of his matter, however, has not had so good a chance as other portions 
of it to escape sudden oblivion. Such are the three articles copied from 
Lippincott’s Magazine, including one of no small humor, entitled “ A Friend 
of my Childhood.” This, we believe, is by a son of Mr. William B. Reed, 
of Philadelphia, a gentleman with whom Thackeray was on warm terms 
of friendship. ‘A Friend of my Childhood” thus begins: 

“IT suppose I must have pulled the bell very hard that day, for otherwise 
T don’t think she would have kept me waiting twenty minutes, as she did. 
She was only my mother’s servant-woman, whose duty was to wait upon the 
dinner-table and the door, the latter function being the more onerous one. 
Looking back at my conduct over the lapse of eighteen years, I am disposed 
to acknowledge that she was right in the abstract in punishing the incousid- 
erate impatience which made me keep the door-bell upon a continuous ring 
till I was let in. But bow wrong did the event prove her! Scarcely was I 
warmed up to my work, when, turning my head, i saw a tall gentleman with 
broad shoulders and a round face, whose look, at. first one of enquiry, and 
perhaps bewilderment as he tried to distinguish the house he was in search 
of from among a dozen, all characterized by that unity of desigu which in 
Philadelphia strikes forcibly the intelligent foreigner, suddenly changed to 
one of amusement, not, I thought theu, unmixed with approval, as he caught 
sight of me at my reprehensible employment. And as I rang with a persis- 
tency which nothing can now call from me, he stood on the bottom step (for 
it was my mother whom he had come to see) with that expression in which 
I found so little discouragement.” 

This gentleman was Mr. Thackeray, and his acquaintance with the bell- 
ringer soon ripened into a good deal of intimacy. 

Of the sort of writing such as is here collected, that which is produced on 
occasion of the death of distinguished men of some letters, is usually produced 
by friends and acquaintances and some by other men of letters, of more or less 
distinction. The fault ef the first class of momentary biographers and 
eulogists is the venial one of warm and indiscriminate praise. That of the 
other—and both faulta are exemplified here—is of making a professed criti- 
cal estimate of the distinguished man’s character and genius, an estimate 
which is largely a vehicle for vague language in which the author glorifies his 
subject and incidentally himself, and has little to say that is really accurate 
or worthfsaying. Thus, to illustrate with extreme brevity : a gentleman en 
gaged in making reminiscences for Dickens’s honor and glory and his own 
satisfaction and complacency will utter a manly sentiment or two, and then 
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ask the reader to pause fora moment and think of the effect which it must have 
had upon the invalid Lady Jane to hear the noble tones of Dickens ashe cheerily 
entered her sick-room. Whereas, according to another cited witness, if the 
truth was known, a mark of Dickens’s speech was that he talked as if his 
tongue was slightly too large for his mouth. As the sort of wordy, unsub- 
stantial, and we fear half-heartless eulogy of which we speak is still practised 
on due occasion by an active school of writers in England, it is worth while 
to recall recollections of the exuberant, high-flown way in which various 
kinds of people have talked of the unflagging delightfulness of Dickens, 
for example, in his intercourse with his daily companions, and then to con- 
trast these recollections which we owe to incompetents and enthusiasts with 
the testimony of an eye-witness. In the animal spirits demanding horse- 
play for their expression, and in the dulness of the exhaustless humor, we 
seem to ourselves to get a glimpse of truth for which we suspect we sbould 
wait long and in vain from the pens of the Salas and Theodore Taylors 
and Blanchard Jerrolds. The narrator is a young lady, a violent admirer of 
‘¢ Boz,” whom she met at Broadstairs : 


“We then strolled farther down to watch by the fading light the tide 
come rippling in. The night grew darker, starless, and moonless; the only 
light bemg a lingering, lurid gleam, which touched the crest of the waves 
with a phosphorescent glimmer. Dickens seemed suddenly to be possessed 
with a demon for mischief; he threw hisfarm around me and ran me down 
the inclined plane to the end of the jetty till we reached the tall post. He 
put bis other arm round this, and exclaimed in theatrical tones that be in- 
tended to hold me there till ‘ the sad sea waves’ should submerge us. 

«Think of the sensation we shall create! Think of the road to celebrity 
which you are about to tread! No, not exactly to tread, but to flounder 
into!’ 

“Here I implored him to let me go, and struggled hard to release my- 
self. 

“Tet your mind dwell on the column in the Times wherein will be 
vividly described the pathetic fate of the lovely LK. P., drowned by Dickens 
in a fit of dementia! Don’t struggle, poor little bird; you are powerless in 
the claws of such a kite as this child!’ 

“ By this time the gleam of light had faded out. and the water close to us 
looked uncomfortably black. The tide was coming up rapidly and surged 
over my feet. I gave a loud shriek and tried to bring him back to common 
sense by reminding him that ‘My dress, my best dress, my only silk dress, 
would be ruined.’ Even this climax did not soften him; he still went on 
with the serio-comic nonsense, shaking with laughter all the time, and 
panting with his struggles tohold me. . . . 

“+ Dress!’ cried Dickens, with withering scorn. ‘Talk not to me of 
dress! When the pall of night is enshrouding us in Cimmerian darkness, 
when we already stand on the brink of the great mystery, shall our thoughts 
be of fleshly vanities? Am I not immolating a brand-new pair of patent 
leathers still unpaid for? Perish such low-born thoughts! In this hour of 
abandonment to the voice of destiny, shall we be held back by the puerilities 
of silken raiment ? Shall leather or prunella (whatever that may be) stop the 
bolt of Fate ?’ with a sudden parenthetical sinking from bombast to familiar 
accents, and back again.” 


The first volume of the “ Bric-a-brac Series” is, if anything, more agree- 
able reading than the second. It is made up of extracts from the recently- 
published personal reminiscences of Henry Chorley, the well-known musical 
critic; J. R. Planché, the playwright and manager; and Julian Young, son 
of the celebrated actor. Mr. Stoddard, we see, has so contrived it that each 
of his reminiscents throws some light on the other; several of the people 
mentioned by one of them coming in also for mention by another, and 
the one taking one view of them, the other another. Thus Rogers, the 
poet, was an acquaintance of Mr. Planché’s, who liked him, and in a way 
was an acquaintance of Mr. Chorley’s, who may have liked him. For in- 
stance, he thus speaks of the old gentleman: ‘“ Few old men have ever 
shown a more mortifving behavior to a young one than Mr. Rogers from the 
first to the last displayed towards me,” and it appears that almost from the 
first to the last “the banker-poet,” whether at the concert, in the opera- 
box, at the dinner-table, or wherever the two might be, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard, would set on foot a conversation such as this: 

“« Rogers : ‘Who is that young man with the red hair?” 

«X: ‘Mr. Chorley,’ etc., ete. 

“« Rogers : ‘ Never heard of him before.’” 


Again Mr. Chorley says : 


“‘T have always considered myself the person to whom Rogers made his 
most gratuitously ill-natured speech, as under. It was at the Antient Con- 
certs, on a night when the room was crowded, owing to a royal visit, and 
when every seat was occupied. Mine was at the end of a bench, by the 
side of the Dowager Lady Essex (Miss Stephens that had been). She was 
one of Rogers’s prime favorites ; even though she is in private as in public 
one of those gracious and gentle women agaiust whom no exception can be 
taken. He loved to sit next ber, and pay her those elegant and courteous 
compliments, the art of paying which is lost. When I saw the old gentle- 
man creeping down the side avenue betwixt the benches, at a loss for a seat, 
I said, ‘Now I shall give ap my place to Mr. Rogers; good-night.’ While 
I was stooping for my hat: ‘Come,’ said she, in her cordial way, ‘come, 
Mr. Rogers, here is a seat for you by me.’ ‘Thank you,’ said the civil old 








gentleman, fixing his dead eyes on me, as I was deing my best to get out of 
the way; ‘thank you; but I don't lilke your company.’ ” 

In Mr. Planché’s recollections he speaks of Rogers as long known to him 
and as having never within his knowledge said an ill-natured thing of any one 
* When I was young,” 
he observed, “I used to say good-natured things and nobody listened to 
ine. Now that Iam old L say ill-natured things and everybody listens to 
me ’’—a simple philosophy, at all events, of social life and its duties. We 
do not know if it is new with Mr. Planché, but a better story than any here 
told, either of Rogers’s wit or his ill-nature, is that of an incident which 
fell under his noticeonce in Paris : 


But he himself by no means denied the accusation. 


“My old friend Maltby, the brother of the Bishop, was a very absent 

man. One day at Paris, in the Louvre, we were looking at tie pictures, 
when a lady entered who spoke to me and kept me some minutes in conver- 
sation. On rejoining Maltby I said, ‘That was Mrs. ——. We have not 
met so long she had almost forgotten me, and asked me if my name was 
Rogers.’ Maltby, still looking at the pictures, said, ‘ And was it?” 
As to the taking character of these handsome little volumes the reader can 
make a guess at it by looking at the names which figure in the anecdotes. 
These are some of them: Edwin Forrest, Landor, Moscheles, Sydney Smith. 
Mr. Grote, whom Mr. Chorley thought one of the four finest gentlemen he 
had ever seen, Theodore Hook, Byron, De Vigny, Rachel, Miss Lan 
don, Lablache, Sheridan Knowles, Madame Vestris, Sir William Moles 
wortb, Hawthorne, Edmund Kean, J. W. Croker, Wordsworth, Bowles, 
and half a hundred more of literary or social mark and 
We might add that, although one might suspect it, these anecdotes 
are not commonly of the regulation kind. The men who relate them 
or make them are persons quite capable of taking their own views of pet 
sons and things. 


distinetion. 


Hore Hellenice : Essays and Discussions on some Important Points of 
Greek Philology and Antiquity. By Jobn Stuart Blackie, F-R.S.E.. ete 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1°74.)—Professor Blackie is 
well-known as a philologist of the older English school. He would pro- 
bably not accept this classification of himself, for he speaks disparagingly 
of English scholarship in some of these essays ; yet the essays themselves 
reveal the peculiarities of method and limitations of judgment that char- 
acterize the school to which we have referred him. He is a man of ex- 
tensive reading and of strong convictions, and expresses himself with a 
liveliness and vigor which do not increase one’s confidence in the scientifie 
value of his statements. His ‘ Fonr Phases of Morals,’ as well as some of 
these essays, shows how his studies of antiquity are interpenetrated by an 
interest in moral questions, and illustrates fairly his strength and his weak- 
ness. Similar faults of style appear here as there, as in the needless use of 
such words as “subsume,” ‘ self-exenteration,” and “I most potently 
believe.” 

The present volume is a collection of essays which were written at various 
times and have been published in various places. In justice to himself, the 
author should have given with every essay the date of its original publica- 
tion, for a reader’s judgment of particular points is often influenced by that 
knowledge. For instance, the essay on the Prometheus of Aschylus seems 
from internal evidence to have been written before 1850, but if one did not 
notice this he would reasonably censure the author for omitting to consider 
such books as Kuhn's ‘ Herabkunft des Feuers’ and Klein’s ‘ Geschichte des 
Gr. Dramas,’ not to speak of Preller’s ‘ Griechische Mythologie.’ Still, the 
essay on mythology, which is recent enough to refer to Max Miiller’s ‘ Chips, ’ 
gives no indication of knowledge of Preller’s handbook. The Prometheus 
essay gives an interesting review of the controversy about that sublime tra- 
gedy; but we doubt whether any scholar has been inclined to accept Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s view as a solution of the difficulty. He ascribes to Hesiod 
an influence upon the Athenian mind which can hardly be proved or rightly 
assumed for that rather sordid-minded old Beeotian. The theology of Hesiod 
as well as his morality is as much open to criticism as that of Ilomer, and 
we think more so, from a modern standpoint, and it does not appear why Pro- 
fessor Blackie makes him so valid an authority for the belief of the Greeks 
in the time of schylus, after distinguishing so clearly in the previous essay 
between the theology of Homer and that of the tragedians. 

Two of the essays are attacks upon views advanced in Grote’s ‘ History.’ 
The one on the character of the Sophists is a fair though not an exhaustive 
discussion of a difficult question, which involves a judgment of moral influ- 
ences where the materials are from partisan sources and somewhat scanty ; 
the other essay, an attempt to establish the historic truth of the tradition 
that ascribes a division of land to Lycurgus, is of little orno value, because it 
does not fairly present Grote’s argument. It makes no mention of his 


strongest point, that down to the time of Plutarch there is no authority for 
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the tradition, while the nearest contemporary authorities (¢.g., Alceus, 
Hellanicus, Herodotus) are inconsistent with it. 

It is manifest, from the preface as well as from the style of the essays, 
that the book is designed for scholars, and is therefore reasonably to be esti- 
mated as a contribution to exact scholarship in Greek philology. In this 
The author's 
method is too superficial ; he is too easily contented with expressing his own 
opinion and stating only the arguments that favor it, and teo lively in his 
contempt for a differing opinion, to inspire contidence in those who read cri- 
tically and do not depend upon him for their knowledge of the subject. His 
principles of scholarship, too, show tae same narrowness of view and posi- 
tiveness that he seems himself to condemn in English scholars generally. 
He has little incommon with the Germans, whom he accuses of preferring 
“‘ what is remote to what is obvious, what is conceptional to what is sen- 
sational, what is fanciful to what is real, what is mystical to what is 
plain.” Inthe essays on “ English Hexameters ” and on the “ Place and 
Power of Accent in Language,” while we agree with his general conclusions, 
especially as to the pronunciation of Greek according to the written accent, 
we are constantly as we read protesting against his reasonings. His four 
“* grand principles of the general doctrine of accents,” significance, eupbony, 
variety, aud convenience, really explain nothing, and rest upon nothing. 
They do not explain why the speakers of Greek never accented a syllable 
before the antepenult, nor why the speakers of Latin accented a long penult. 
They have no foundation in any ancient writer, uor in the facts of language, 
except as viewed by individual taste or opinion. When one recalls to mind 
the late Professor Hadley’s essay on accent, it does not seem as if the two 
men could have lived in the same century. 

Professor Blackie's treatment of the “Theology of Homer” shows the 
same insular method in its inadequate presentation of the subject. Though 
he refers several times to Niigelsbach, he does not seem to haye mastered 
clearly his central thought, which is a solvent of most of the difficulties of 
the subject, that the whole representation is an effort, involving the neces- 
sary inconsistencies of such an effort, to imagine a world of immortal beings 
with the conditions of this earthly world so far modified as they probably 
would be by that immortality. The distinction which Professor Blackie 
draws between Hellenic (it should rather be Homeric) and Christian humility 
—that the former rests on the sense of dependence, the latter primarily on the 
sense of guilt—seems true so far as it goes, but not so fruitful in inference 
and illustration as this, that the former has for its object the gods only ; the 
latter, both God and man. Professor Blackie rejects [bne’s distinction be- 
tween the representations as to the gods in the [liad and those in the 
Odyssey on very insufficient grounds. We do not insist that he should 
accept it, though it seems tu us, as to many others, well-founded ; but we 
do insist that in thus publicly attacking a widely accepted view, he 
should consider the passages fully and give something more than a mere 
assertion of opinion. 

The essay on the modern Greek dialect is on the whole the most valuable 
one in the book, because it contains a good deal of matter that cannot be 
found elsewhere, at least in English, and in so compact a form. But it too 
is marked throughout by erroneous views or careless expressions that detract 
greatly from its value. Thus, on p. 134 the writer speaks of a present active 
infinitive in modern Greek without the final letter, and of a first aorist pas- 
sive infinitive without the final syllable, of the ancient forms; and then on 
p. 147 deplores at length the entire loss of the infinitive mode. But if those 
forms are iufinitives in meaning and use, the mode is not lost; if the mode 
is lost (which is the fact), those forms ought not to be called infinitives or 
derived from the ancient forms. Again, ou p. 146 there is an illustration 
which might be thought by sentimentalists to be of as doubtful truth as the 
statement illustrated would be by scholars. ‘It may be said with perfect 
truth that the dropping of the optative is in the end an improvement 
rather than a corruption of the language; as it is better that a person 
should be dead altogether than that, being alive, his occasional presence 
should serve only to remind us with the more acute pain of his habitual 
absence.” The author overestimates, as we think the late President Felton 
did, the purity of the modern spoken Greek measured by the Attic standard. 
No one who observes carefully in families and in the streets of Athens or 
elsewhere in the country, will find that ‘ the best type of the Greek actually 
now spoken in Greece is contained in the newspapers destined for general 
circulation.” The Greeks themselves admit that their principal newspapers, 
as well as the university lectures and public addresses, are in a style beyond 
the understanding of the mass of the people. There are a few less-known 
papers in the popular dialect, but their language differs so far from the form 
discussed in this essay that they would be utterly unintelligible to one who 
depended upon it as a guide. 

The book is handsomely and in general accurately printed, but for an- 


point of view it will not be fou? to have permanent value. 
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other edition the Greek should be more carefully corrected, and such mis- 
prints in the English as Hyphestion and Klepths, Klepthic (which last go 
all through one essay) ought not to be overlooked in a book of scholariy 
discussion. 


Shakespeare-Lexicon. A Complete Dictionary of all the English words, 
phrases, and constructions in the works of the Poet. By Dr. Alexander 
Schmidt. Vol. I. A-L; pp. 678. (Berlin: George Reimer; New York: 
F, W. Christern.)—Unlike Matzner, whose masterly English Graminar has 
had to be translated into the language of which it treats, Dr. Schmidt dis- 
cards German except in the preface to his truly monumental work. Purely 
practical considerations, he says, determined his choice in this matter; and 
chief of these, we may suppose, was the certainty that a Shakspere Dic- 
tionary would find its largest pecuniary support among English-speaking 
peoples. But doubtless, too, we have here another symptom of the growing 
conviction that English is to be the dominant language of the future, and 
that already the time has come to employ it as an original means of com- 
munication with the learned of all nations, or of acquiring a lasting and 
world-wide reputation. In any event, English readers must congratulate 
themselves upon Dr. Schmidt’s decision, which, from the scholarly point of 
view, can hardly be deemed less than courageous in a foreigner; and, owing 
to the fact that the work was printed and published, as well as compiled, in 
Germany, there is additional cause for congratulation in its cheapness—five 
dollars a volume being the importer’s price. 

The first question which the compiler had to ask himself was, What, 
for the purposes of my dictionary, is ‘‘Shakspere”? Dr. Schmidt recognizes 
as genuine (dcht-shakespearisch) the works which have been commonly 
printed together as Shakspere’s, namely, the thirty-six plays of both the first 
folios, together with “ Pericles” and the so-cailed Poems. The apocryphal 
pieces of the later folios, and the stage directions throughout, he disregards. 
As for the various readings of the folios aud quartos, he gives them all ex- 
cepting such as occur in the spurious quartos, and he follows the Cambridge 
editors in adopting the modern orthography unless a difference in the sense 
is denoted by the older spelling. The scientific order which is nowadays 
observed in the etymology of dictionaries of the first class has seemed to 
Dr. Schmidt out of place in dealing witha limited period in the development 
of a language; and he has accordingly given to his definitions a natural 
rather than an historical arrangement. Obscurities which had their origin 
in the poct’s train of thought (Gedankengange) are left, without conten- 
tion, to the commentators. Words of constant recurrence are not in- 
dicated for every passage in which they are to be found, but the rafer 
words are completely indexed, and in practice the ‘Shakespeare-Lexicon ’ 
will, we believe, be found nearly or quite as serviceable (if not quite 
so convenient) for reference as Mrs. Clarke’s ‘Concordance.’ The space 
gained in the ‘Lexicon’ by substituting (say under Letter) 44 refer- 
ences for about 340 in the ‘Concordance,’ is returned with interest in the 
ease of words like a (an), do, and come (five celumns each), and from 
(more than three columns). A clear advantage over the ‘Concordance’ 
lies in the arrangement of references and quotations not under the several 
plays in which they occur, but under similar meanings. For example, the 
parallel passages cited under Level (subst. 2) remove all ambiguity from 
the line in ‘ Wixter’s Tale,’ ii. 3, 6: 

‘My life stands in the Jerel of your dreams.”’ 


Dr. Schmidt gives the line of the play (or poem) as well as the act and 
scene ; Mrs. Clarke only the latter. But we need not push this comparison 
further, since its use as a concordance is secondary to the main object of the 
‘ Lexicon,’ which is to help to a better understanding of Shakspere and to 
infuse more method into the criticism of his text. We might poiut also to 
the grammatical features of the ‘Lexicon,’ but they too are subordinate. 
A Shakspere grammar was, indeed, part of the compiler’s original plan, but 
he was abundantly anticipated by Mr. Abbott in his well-known work, and 
by Mr. Sidney Walker (‘ Critical Examination of the Text of Shakspere’). 
A few grammatical remarks are reserved for the appendix to the second vol- 
ume, in which will also be collected the foreign and dialectic words used by 
Shakspere. 

The typography of this ‘ Lexicon’ is deserving of all praise, and the econ- 
omy of room by abbreviation and punctuation such as only Germans know 
how to attain with clearness. We cannot do better than quote a specimen 
article entire : 

Footing 1)step, tread: the earth, in love with thee, thy f. trips, 


Ven. 722. Lhear the f. of a man, Merch. V, 24. the wooden dialogue and 
sound ’twixt his stretched f. and the scaffoldage, Troil. I, 3, 156. to set f. =a) 
to arrive, to step ov, to touch: set no f. on this unkind shore, H6B LILI, 2, 
87. when she set f. here, H8 IIT, 1, 183. b) to get a firm position, to gain 


ground: who strongly kath set f. in this land, R2 II, 2, 48. when Talbot hath 
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set f. once in France, H6A IIT, 3, 64. that so degenerate a strain should once | District, reported as embracing the claims located on the Animas River and 
set f. in your generous bosoms, Troil. Il, 2, 155. on the Lake Fork of the Grand River. These districts, formerly opened 


2)landing: whose f. here anticipates our thoughts, Oth, IT, 1, 76. 


and abandoned, had become the centres of wild speculation, and prospectors 
3)dance: and the se fresh nymphs encounter in country f. Tp. IV, 138, | : I pros] 


: 4)the ground to tread on: there your charity would have | were said to be rushing in from all quarters. This, of course, was extremely 
q lacked f. Wint. ITI, 3, 114. shall we, upon the f. of our land, send Jair-play distasteful to the Ute Indians, whe oecupied a consolidated reservation, in- 
¥ orders to arms invasive? Joha V, 1, 66. on the unsteadfast ys. of a spear, | cluding one part of the field and possibly all, and they earnestly protested 
4 H4A 1, 3, 193. upon the giddy f f. of the hatches, KS 1, 4, 17. blind fear | against it. An attempt to secure a cession of the territory from them in 
; jinds safer Sf. than blind reason, Troil. 111, 2, 77. ae Ree i ; thes : Ps 

5)footprint: dance on the sands, and yet ne f. scen, Ven. 143, 1872 was a failure, and the prospect of a collision between the two parties 


in 1873 became so great, involving the danger of war with a powerful tribe, 


that orders were issued to the military authorities to keep the miners out of 
RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. the limits of the reservation, if necessary by force. To do this it was essen- 


it 
Senate Executive Document, No. 45. Message from the President of the United States, | tial to define with accuracy the boundaries of the reservation, the eastern 

transmitting a Communication from the Secretary of State, and the report by which | border of which was coustituted by the 107th meridian. The difficulty, and 

it is accompanied, upon Samos, or the Navigator's Islands, perhaps danger, of running an instrumental line was fully appreciated, and 

In March, 1873, the State Department commissioned Mr. A. B. Stein- | Lieut. Ruffner was detailed to accomplish the work, Before the survey was 
berger to visit the Samoan or Navigator’s Islands, with a view of de- | begun, however, a new treaty was made with the Indians, by which they 
termining their character and the advantages likely to result to the United relinquished the area desired, and the survey was conducted without the 
States from closer commercial and other relationships; and the present | yecessity of marking with the same precision the boundary line referred to- 
document is the result of his enquiries. It contains much valuable ipforma- | ]ine 525 miles long, passing over five high mountain-passes. The country 
tion concerning the condition of the natives, and the animal, vegetable, aud | was meantime explored pretty thoroughly, and the various approaches to it 
mineral products of the islands, as well as their agricultural aud industrial | from the Arkansas were wnarked out, of which detailed accounts are given in 
resources. Large collections of the animal and vegetable life of the islands | the report. As is customary with Government expeditions, the party was 
were brought back by Mr. Steinberger, as well as various objects of ethno- | accompanied by several civilian specialists. 


In the general report, with the 

logical interest. sub-reports from the various assistants, we have much valuable information 
Mr. Steinberger declares that he has obtained a living specimen of the | jp een to a region eeigqerenny manplonn’. 

dodo, which he preserved in alcohol after its death on the journey home, —————— —— 














and presented to the National Museum. He is, however, quite in error, as *,* Publishers will conser a faror by alte ays marking the price of their boods on th 

° “i f a" . . crapper. 
the species referred to is the dodo pigeon, a bird collected on Captain ~_ Soe ie a a eee 
Wilkes’s expedition, and described by Mr. Peale as Didunculus strigorestris, a aie BOOKS OF THE WEEK. einai a“ 

° . ° v.42 —_ uthors.— Titles. ~whlishers.- 
the type being now contained in the National Museum. Although very | fac helder (4. B.), Pe opular Resorts, and How to Reach Them.......... Lee & Shepard) $1 op 
. : . . . > és = ‘ . Bezold (Dr. E.), Das Versichertngswesen, swd Schmidt 

rare, this bird occasiovally finds its way to European museums; the true Bucher (B.), Veber ornamentale Kunst auf der Wiener Ausste tung, swduL. W. Schmidt) 
dodo (Didus ineptus) was an inhabitant of the Mauritius, but appears to have | Piake Ea hee gS AD ts eee aENRRRRE EE dt ee 

. -_—e oe : ize >» ti rag | COWper (W.), TMC TOBE. .....ccccccacecee. Macmillan & Co,) 150 
been extinct for several centuries. It was of huge size, and . one agin Doe bler (D. D: i, Peet see’ ig det Feliaiiech Munet bei den Gricchen, awd...cL, W. Benmidt) 

y ilv of t res, 2 2 discoverv of the ngel (Dr. I’.), Sinnen- und Seelen-Leben unter den Tropen, swd......... LL. W. Sehmidt 
supposed to belong to the family of the vultures. But the = Eascilon (iiofvath), Das Varianische Schiachtfeld eed. en. * tL: W. Sehenldts 
Didunculus first suggested its relationship, and it has latterly been considered | Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. X11. Part § wa... Salem 

‘ ° Ff 7 Flint (Dr. A., jr.), Physiology of Man, Vol. V. (DL Appleton & Co i” 
as belonging rather to the pigeons than to any other family. Grimm (Dr. W.), Die Lutherbibel und thre Textes-Revision, swd..... cL. W. Schmidt) 
: E i D A _—— c. >. Thomae Kempensis 1 -- gaarpeameant Me inaGincedens (L. W. Sehmidt 
Forty-third Congress, First Session. House of Representatives. xecutive Documen Journal of Sucial Science, No. 6, SWd.......... *"Gilurd & Houghton) 
sd : > ; ’ Lambert (E.) and Sardou (A.), All the French Verbs at a Glance ; Ibert Mas« ons 
No. 193. Keconnoissance in the Ute Country. Letter from the Secretary of W - Masson (D. } Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats... ORT AS we cae i oo at “i 1 m5 
itting u issance in the Ute Country made in Ohl CHD, Erdbeben und Vulkane, sw “4 cL. W. Schmidt) 
4 ERNE Pa x Report and Map of s yea P ted A h 19 Neumann (Dr. F. X.), Die Theuerung der Lebensmittel, swd.............(L. W. Schmidt) os 
1873 by Lieut. E. H. Ruffner, of the Corps of Engineers. Presented March 19, Neaves (Lord), The Greek Anthology............0.......- CAB. Lippincott & Co.) 1.00 
7. * 1 ; j id ordered to be printed. ey er Si 5 650 0.65.0-504400.00460h00dis0t00ne Claxton, Re msen & Haffelfinger) 
jag — to the Committee on Military Affairs ar d P Free — ings of the American Association for the Adv ance ment of Scie ne re, Vol. XXII, 
VO, Pp. . 


6 i eaee ohn’ adele (Salen. 
Ritter’ 8s Geographisch-statistisches Lexikon, Voi. I. Part 6, Vol. ie Part 6, swd 


The origin of this reconnoissance was due to the disturbance of the rela- . Westermann & o.) 











: Richter (Dr. H. M.), Die Piccolomini, swd......... eanseandin L. W. Schmidt 

; tions between the Ute Indians and the miners of the so-called San Juan Stricker (W.), Die Feuerzeuge, swd ceeded SSOP eM 8 cL. W. Schinidt) 
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ee eee thousand volumes. aE ee ome By Agassiz, Proctor, Chandler, Hammond, 
HE NOTARY’S NOSE. By Ed- | _ Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy | |, Wrown-Scauard, Bayatd Taylor, and others, 
, | guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, | #9d containing e Wheeler Explorations “ and ** The 
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e e Man with the Broken Ear. j The Catalogue is a ey by the —_ fine paper, bound in extra cloth. Fully iliustrated, $1 <o. 
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ALCESTIS, A New Musical Novel. | is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- The authorized editions of Jules Verne’s celebrated 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
New York, August 10. 
he money market has remained quiet throughout the week at 2 to 214 
] Time loans are quoted as follows: sixty days, 4 
and 7 per cent. for loans running till the 


ver cent. on call loans. 
per cent. ; four months, 6 per cent., 
end of the year. 

The Bank of England raised its minimum rate of discount on Thursday 
from 3 to 4 per cent. The bank lost £938,000 during the week ending on 
Thursday last. The Bank of France gained during the week ending on 
Wednesday 23,307,000 francs in specie, and reduced its rate of discount from 
4 to 3 per cent. 

The weekly statement of the Clearing-house banks on Saturday was 
favorable, showing an increase of $1,176,900 in the total reserve, and a de- 
crease of $479,700 in deposits. 

The following are the figures: 





August 1. Angust 8 Differences. 
RON iui tabintie aaceenannatsdiesea’ $282,112,600  $280.554,300 Dec.. $1,478.300 
I oi. Midas eh eal: akan “a 25,293,700 25,740,000 Inc.. 446.300 
EE ae 65,818,900 66.549,500 Inc... 730,600 
OE Se ere sa) Beeweses 242,741,300 242,261,600 Dec.. 479,700 
Circulation. ....... ee 25,762,200 25,805,760 Inc.. 43,500 


The following shows the relations between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 





August 1. Angust 8. Differences. 
Specie... ...cc ccceececes cesceccseesees $25,293,700 $25,743,000 Inc... $446,000 
ror rr 65,818,900 66,549,500 Inc .. 730,600 
ee $91,112,600 $92,289,500 Inc.. $1,176,600 
Reserve required against deposits....... 60,685,325 60,565,400 
Excess of reserve abovelegal requirem't, 30,427 275 31,724,100 Inc... 1,296,825 


The stock market has been steady on a moderate amount of business. 
The chief event of importance during the week was the sharp decline in 
Colambus, Chicago, and Indiana Central Railroad stock from 16} to 111, 
caused by the default in the payment of interest, due August 1, upon some 
of the second mortgage bonds of the company known as “ general second 
mortgage.” The general market has shown no special features. The St. 
Paul aud Chicago and Northwestern stocks were weak at one time—influenced, 
no doubt, by the pending litigation in Wisconsin in which the State is trying 
to enforce the Potter railroad law. Milwaukee and St. Paul Common 
dropped from 35} to 33, and Northwestern Common from 38} to 36%; at 
the close of the week the two stocks had rallied from } to 3? per cent. The 
market to-day showed considerable weakness and closed at about the lowest 
figures of the day, the following being the range of quotations ; 


Hlighest. Lowest, Sales. Highest. Lowest. Sales: 
a4 


N. Y. c. & H, Con...101 100% ond a 2 St. Paul pref 53% 523 800 
y 2S Disses cevs TBs F2% 7, ee 8S hy 88 1, 

tonk Island TIA bet 9%, 99 “ “800 Pacific Mai wacaoiainn 46°. 457 13,900 
New Jersey Central .106 106 WO WUE saV cx cdenedecacs 3219 324, =. 2,000 
Wabash... ........ ee D6 3554 1,500 | Ohio and Mias...... 2454 24 1,700 
Western Union Tel. 754 743, 10,300 | Union Pacific...... 295, 287%, 11,300 
Northwestern....... 37% 3734 700 | C., C., and I. C...... 124 12% 1,é 
Milwaukee & St. P. 343% 3435 1,100 
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The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, August 8, 1874: 





Monday.! Tuesday. | Wed'’day. Thursday, Friday. 







Saturday.| Sales. 

N.Y.C & H.R... 100% 100310034 10014 1005 % 100% 100% 100% 100% 11,300 
Lake Shore........' 73 73% 73 73 7 72% (Tl) 7. is 80.000 
are 32 3°8) S24 19,900 
Cnion Pacific.....' 29 29% 29% 96,200 
Chi. & N. W.......: 3845 88) 3744 25,600 
Do. pfd....' 5646 WX) 55% 1,700 

N. J. Central...... ... 104 600 
Rock Island....... 99%, 99% 99 8,700 
Mil. & St. Paul.... 353% 35%) 35 18,700 
Do. PEGece| coee iii 1,900 
Wabash.. --+| B64 Bik) 36% 16,100 
D., L. & W oo 100 | wee 300 
O.&M.. 25%) 2534 9,990 
c.C. & I. 16g] 15% 26,500 
We U. Bele 7 TK! 74% 125,900 
Pacific Mail ..... 44% 4514! 44% 42.800 











Beyond the purchase of 1,000,000 10-40’s for account of the State of New 
York, the government bond market has been free from any event of impor- 
tance. Prices have been steady and the transactions light. Nothing further 
has been made kuown in regard to the syndicate operation with the Treasury 
in the way of “ calls” on the new 5’s. The following are the closing quota- 
tions of government bonds this evening : 








BID. ASKED BID. ASKED 
Registered 6’s, 1881, c.......... 11844 1183¢ | Registered 5-20, 1867, c......... 173g «11734 
Registered 5-20, 1862,¢c..... 111% ~«... | Registered 5-20, 1868, c........ ee 
Registered 5-20, 1864, ¢......... 1153¢ 115% | Registered 10-40’, c........... 113%... 
Registered 5-20, 1865, M and N.117 11744 | Registered 5-20°s of 1881...... 111% 112 
Registered 5-20, 1865, J and J..116 1163, | U. S. Currency 6’s..... .. .....117¢ 118 


Business in railroad bonds has been light, except in those of the older 
and sounder companies. Central, Western and Union Pacific Railroad bonds 
have been in better demand. The recent calling in of U. S. 5-20’s has 
stimulated an enquiry for these bonds, which have always had a quick mar- 
ket for large lots. Very little is doing in bonds of roads which are in de- 
fault upon their interest ; the condition of the affairs of most of them is un- 
settled, and while such is the case buyers will be wanting. 

Gold has been firm all the week, and advanced from 109! to 1104. The 
firmness in the gold premium is due to the advance in the Bank of England 
rate of discount and the large shipments of coin to Europe. The total ship- 
ments for the week were $3,521,442, making the total export for the year 
$37,583,870 against $37,496,546 last year, and $35,237,324 in 1872. 

The following shows the fluctuations in the gold market during the past 
week : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
IIE, Si icn-d 0a 4 ca oddeuc.. de 10914 10934 109% 10914 
Dic cccarine: smosdsane 1091¢ 10935 1094 10935 
SOON Da vicccccsce teeses 10934 1093¢ 1093, 10915 
yo eS err Gealboes 1095, 110 1095, 10975 
. . rae 110 110% 1097, 1104 
NS MICU ccanccsacssnswesas 110% 11044 110 110 








| SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TERMS: in advance, one insertion, four cents Bmw 
word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. he 
enclosure of a stacaped and addressed envelope will se- 
cure a numbered box, to which communications may be 
addressed. 





addressed. 





A Teacher with Experience (ten years in 
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School of Mines, Columbia College.— 


music, four in drawing and painting) wishes employment 
in aschool. Martua H. Jones, Meredith Village, N. H. 


A Graduate (with Classical Fellowship) of 
Princeton, who has studied abroad, takes in New York 
or vicinity private pupils preparing for college. Refer- 
ences. Address Box 14, Nation office. 

An Oxford M. A., of many years’ experience 
in teaching in England and America, desires a situation 
as a Classical Master. Would prepare pupils for the 
English or American Universities. High references 
given on application to H. H., 1912 Latona Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





A Vassar Graduate, an experienced 
teacher, desires a re-engagement. Address Box 12, 
Nation office. 





A Graduate of Brown University, of ten 
years’ standing, desires a position as Professor of Botany 
or Natural Science generally in some College or similar 
institution. For information and references of the best 
character, apply to W. W. Bailey, B.P., Providence, R.1. 





Those Seeking Admission to Harvard, 
Yale, or any other American College, to Sheffield or 
Lawrence Scientific School, or any School of Techno- 
logy, can receive thorough preparation at RoGErs 
Hicu Scuoot, Newport, R. I. Special provision made 
for Laboratory Practice. Tuition, $60 per annum. 
Frederic W. Tilton, A.M. (late Principal of Phillips 
Academy), Head- Master. 





Photography. — Three English Cameras 
complete, with Lenses, etc., etc., the most pertect yet 
produced ; two for plates, 74 x 444 in. (ordinary and 
pantoscopic), and one for 10 x 10 and less—the most com- 

rehensive assortment of lensesand accessories possible. 
nstruction given for either at or near Boston or New 
baer Address W. J. Stittman, care Publisher of the 
Nation. 





Professional Situation Wanted. A Young 
German Lady, graduate of the Teachers’ College in 
Berlin, whe has had four years’ experience in first-class 
American families, desires an engagement as Teacher in 
a School, or as visiting or resident Governess, to teach 
German, French, as well as the English branches, and 
Music. Highest references. Address E. M. S., care of 
B. Westermann & Co., 524 Broadway, New York. 
Two Young Ladies, Experienced Teach- 
ers, would like situations as teachers or Fy mere 
Will teach Latin, French, Mathematics, and the English 
branches of education. Satisfactory references given. 
ag “J. C. G.,” 3x2 Congress Street, Portland, 
aine. 





Wanted.—An Experienced Principal for 
a Classical and Military Institute, in ag | neighbor- 
hood, within fifteen miles of New York. Address or call 
on W. A. Brewer, Jr., 155 Broadway, New York. 


Courses in Mining and Civil Engineering, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Assaying, etc, etc. Send for 
catalogue. C. F. CHaANnpLER, Dean of Faculty, East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York. 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College, City 
of New York, session of 1874-75. The Collegiate Year 
in this Institution embraces a preliminary autumnal term, 
the regular winter session, and a summer session. The 
Preliminary Autumnal Term for 1874-75 will com- 
mence on Wednesday, September 16, 1874, and continue 
until the opening of the regular session. During this 
term instruction, consisting ot didactic lectures on special 
subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as 
heretofore, by the entire faculty. Students designing to 
attend the regular session are strongly recommended to 
attend the preliminary term, but attendance during the 
latter is not required. During the preliminary term, 
clinical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely 
the same number and order as in the regular sessions. 
The Regular Session will commence on Wednesday, 
September 30, 1874, and end about the rst of March 187s. 
For the annual circular and catalogue, giving reguia- 
tions for graduation. and other information, address the 
Secretary of the College, Prof. Austin F.tnt, Jr., 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


Yale College—Law Department. Address 


Pror. Francis WayLanp, New Haven, Conn. 








Wanted.—A position as Editor on a Libe- 
ral or Democratic paper, by a gentleman of collegiate edu- 
cation and some experience. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Box 13, Natron office. 





Mr, George Street, London, Agent of the 
Nation for Great Britain, receives Subscriptions and 
Advertisements for this paper. Gzorce STREET, 30 Corn- 
hill, London, E.C, 











